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We'll be seeing you 
at Atlantic City 


There will be some HOT 


(weather) NUMBERS on 
display! 


Some you know but others 





you have never met. 


ROSS & ROWE, INc. 


80 BROAD STREET : : : : : NEW YORK 


Sole Distributors of 


YELKIN 


The Standardized Lecithin 











Gentlemen: 
ROSS & ROWE, Inc., Sorry—Can't be with you at Atlantic City, but I'd like to know more about your hot numbers. 
80 Broad St., New York 

FIRM 


ADDRESS 
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and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: Tue Manuracrurinc CoNnFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of Tue ManuracturinG ConFrEcTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 
logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the sods 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in Tue Manuracrurinc ConFrECTIONER are 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 
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ESSENTIAL O13 


f 


CONFECTIONERS 


OIL ANISE OIL LEMON 
OIlIL ORANGE 
OIL CASSIA 
OIL PEPPERMINT 
OIL LIMES DISTILLED 
OIL LIMES EXPRESSED 


Highest Quality Reasonably Priced 


Ask Us for Samples 


UNGERER & CO. 


13-15 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Welcome to Buffalo! 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL CONFECTIONERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


A cordial invitation to visit our factory is 
extended to members of the Associated 


Retail Confectioners of the United States 








during their Convention to be held in Buffalo, 
May 3lst, June Ist and 2nd. 


Here you will see how Merckens Quality 
Chocolate Coatings are made under the most 


modern manufacturing conditions. 


We have arranged to show you the evolution 
of chocolate from the bean to the finished 
product, and other features which will make 


your visit well worth while. 


We welcome you and wish you a happy and 


successful convention. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO., INC. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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LOS 


IN GUMS AND JELLIES 


‘ ATLAWTIC | 
‘ CITY. WJ 


THE GUM ROOM 


ee in jellies and gums enables you to save 


on production time in either of two ways. You can, 
if you prefer, cook your batch to the usual mois- 
ture content in much less time; or you can cook to 
a lower moisture content in the same time, leaving 
so much the less moisture to be taken out in 
starch. The estimated saving either way is 25%. 

Another advantage of Cerelose is that it gives 
you quicker, cleaner depositing. In batches high in 
corn syrup it counterbalances the thickening effect of 


the dextrines and restores free-flowing consistency. 


Saves 25% Time 


Cerelose may be used with corn syrup and no 
other sugar, or it may be variously combined with 
ordinary sugar and corn syrup. In the latter case 
the recommended practice is to use Cerelose as 
25% of the total dry content of the batch. 
Cerelose is equally suitable for A. B. goods, fruit 
jellies, Turkish pastes, gum drops, spiced strings, 
opera drops, jellies and al] other similar candies. 


Special formulas will be furnished gladly on request. 


SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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W: list below some leading 
specialties which are aiding many 
friends to maintain prices by up- 
holding flavor quality. 


FRITZBRO TRUE Fruit FLavors, New Process 


FritzBRO AROMES’  FRITZBRO Harp CANDY FLAVors 


In many delicious non-citrus fruit effects Pineapple— 
Stra wberry—Raspberry—Gra pe—Peach—Cherry, etc. 


FRITZBRO BUTTERAROME FRITZBRO BLACK WALNUT 
FrRITZBRO Coconut No. | 
FRITZBRO TRUE MapLe CoNCENTRATE 
FRITZBRO TRUE MALT CONCENTRATE 
FRITZBRO COFFEE BUTTERSCOTCH RUM 
Ecc Nocc 


And many others—in short 


A Flavor for Every Purpose 


THE 


CONFECTIONER’S 
MOST POWERFUL 
‘WEAPON IN 
THE BATTLE 


FOR BUSINESS 


Well flavored candy sells itself— 


builds up volume on its own merit. 


Reducing quality tocut prices starts 
an endless and vicious cycle with- 
out profit to anyone. The lower 
the price the greater is the com- 
petition encountered. 


Candy of real quality offering hon- 
est value will always repeat. Poor- 
ly flavored goods cheat the con- 
sumer, destroy goodwill and de- 
feat their own ends. 


We can help you to add distinctive 
flavor appeal to your merchandise. 
Whatever your problem an in- 
quiry will bring helpful sugges- 
tions and samples. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS OF CANADA, LTD. 
77-79 Jarvis Street, Toronto 


NEW YORK 
78-84 Beekman Street 


CHICAGO 
118 West Ohio Street 
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But THEY ALL 
DEMAND 
PURE CHOCOLATE 


Granddad 

likes chocolate 

nougats, Mother likes 

peppermints, Dad creams, and 

Daughter .. . well any good candy 

suits her. They all agree on just one thing 

... the coating must be made of purest chocolate. 


Rockwood Chocolate Coatings are all laboratory con- 
trolled, guaranteeing absolutely uniform viscosity. They are 
very finely milled and dip with a smooth velvety finish, so appetiz- 
ing to the eye. 


There is a Rockwood Chocolate Coating to suit your every 
need. It will add just that final “taste” to your finest 
hand rolled or machine made pieces. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 
Write for particulars or a Rockwood 


Coating expert will call on BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


usa ROCKWOOD & ¢ 














wr WRAPPERS 


MODERNIZED DESIGNS 
FORCEFUL PRINTING 
HIGHGLOSS SURFACE FINISH 


M@" TRANSPARENT OR LABEL OPAQUE BACKGROUNDS 


WRITE Ahh s — PHONE 
COATING DIVISION 


LO OX CI CMe a+ md ot ~ ae ed 2 OF BT Ef OF 


‘Lep 1° ee) eo) Ome me Or- 4 >. nee | 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Be sure to visit the LEXIN EX- 
HIBIT at the N. C. A. Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, May 
23rd—27th 


BOOTH No. 147 


Sample confections—made with 
LEXIN—will be on display. See 
the new “CHOCOLATE 
CRUDGE”! 


NEW 16-page BOOKLET on "Use of LEXIN 
in Chocolate and Confectionery” contains 
much information of real value to the con- 
fectioner. Ask for your copy—right off the 
press! 


Use of LEXIN is covered by U. S. and 
Foreign Process and Produce Patents 
including Patents Nos. 1575529, 1660541 
and 1781672. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


atew ounceces— 


GIVE CONFECTIONS 
THAT SMOOTH «“MOUTH-MELTING” TEXTURE! 


® Getting that very desirable SMOOTH, VEL. 
VETY TEXTURE and consistency in your confec. 
tions depends not only on fine particle size—but also 
on UNIFORM MIXING and DISTRIBUTION of 
the particles! In many confections, LEXIN plays an 
important part in developing and keeping that 
smoothness—because its EMULSIFYING and COL. 
LOIDAL properties cause solids and liquids to 
MIX QUICKLY and THOROUGHLY, and enable 
fats and oils to SPREAD BETTER. 


® SALT WATER KISSES, TAFFY, CARA. 
MELS, NOUGAT, and chewing candies in general 
are very apparently improved by including LEXIN 
in the formula. Fat separation is inhibited, danger of 
rancidity is greatly reduced, confection is made more 
tempting, and shelf life is prolonged. 


® CHOCOLATE and OTHER COATINGS made 
with LEXIN possess attractive gloss and smoother 
surface finish, due to CLOSER MIXING and 
BLENDING of ingredients. Chocolate coating that 
has become thick and grainy due to minute amounts 
of absorbed moisture, can be RESTORED TO 
NORMAL FLUIDITY and SMOOTHNESS by 
adding a fractional percentage of LEXIN! 


® MIXTURES of chocolate with cream and other 
ingredients—for making centers or individual pieces 
—acquire even, silky texture and body when LEXIN 
is used. And they STAY FRESH LONGER! NUT 
PASTES mixed with sugar (such as praline) be- 
come smoother and form a better consistency—with 
less tendency for fat to separate to the surface. 


® WRITE US about your particular confection prob- 
lems. Ask for SAMPLES of LEXIN and detailed 


information. 


AMERICAN LECITHIN CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GA. (308 Ivy St.) (11 W. 42nd St.) NEW YORK CITY 
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COOD FLAVORS 





THE BASIS OF ALL GOOD CAN 


DIES 





Springtime - Summertime 
Anytime! 


WEATHER has its effect on candy, but there's one rule 
that always holds good: 


Springtime—Summertime—Anytime—good ‘flavors are 
the basis of all good candies. 


Don't “break faith" with your consumer by allowing poor 
flavors to masquerade in fine coatings and fine packages. 
Steady repeat sales are built upon quality through and 
through. 


MM&R Flavors are upholding the standards of the finest 
candies the country over. Write your problems and our 
experts will be glad to advise, without obligation. 


MM&R's NEW BUTTER SCOTCH FLAVOR (Old Fash- 
ioned Type). 


MM&R CITRUS OILS — ORANGE ITALIAN, LEMON 
ITALIAN, LIME WEST INDIAN. 


MM&R CONCENTRATED MAPLE FLAVOR. 
MM&R OIL VIOLET-S-(For Breath Tablets). 
MOHAWK OIL PEPPERMINT. 

MM&R ROOT BEER FLAVOR-C.-. 

MM&R ROMAN PUNCH FLAVOR [A Real Novelty). 


I 





MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, 


Inc. 





'| 32 CLIFF STREET, 
‘|| NEW YORK CITY 


29 SO. CLINTON STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Please note that our Boston office is now located at 1140 Little 
Telephone—Hancock 





Building—in charge of Mr. L. D. Etman 
3 
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Important 























CHOCOLATE 
DEPARTMENT 


7—24” latest type, National Equipment 
Enrobers, motor driven, anti-tailers, 
feeding and delivery systems, bot- 
toming attachments and detailers. 

6—2000 Ib. capacity National Chocolate 
Melters. 

8—1000 Ib. capacity National Chocolate 
Kettles. 

4—500 Ib. capacity National Chocolate 
Kettles. 

1—Walters Basket Machine. 

6—2-pot Chocolate Dipping Tables 
(marble top). 

2—Forgrove Foil Wrapping Machines, 
with motors. 

10—Smith Scales. 

7—Motor Driven Conveyors for pack- 
aging goods. 

7—Motor Driven Conveyors for trans- 
fering centers from moulding de- 
partment to Enrobers. 

1—Weightograph Machine with con- 
veyor. Factory Stools and Packing 
Tables. 


CARAMEL AND 
NOUGAT MACHINERY 


1—50 gal. double action, Mixing, three 
speed tilting jacketed kettle. 

3—50 gal. single action, Mixing, tilting 
jacketed kettles. 

1—Caramel Cutter and Wrapper, 13/16” 
x 13/16” x 3%” to 3%”. 

3—White Caramel Cutters. 

1—Mills Two Way Automatic Caramel 
Cutter. 

2—Mills Reversible Sizing Machines. 

1—National Equipment Automatic 
Nougat Cutter. 

2—Racine Nougat Cutters. 


FOR SALE 





PARK 


o41 W. 43rd Street |. . 


Have discontined their candy 0co 
been fortunate in purchaggeir ¢ 





MOULDING MACHINERY 
3—Steel Mogul Machines, fully auto- 

matic. 

11—Steel Mogul Pumps, 10 to 80 outlets. 
2—Wood Moguls, Type A. 

12—Wood Mogul Pumps, 10 to 80 outlets. 
1—Complete Carrier Portable Hot 

Room. 

10,000 standard starch trays with starch, 
size 1414” x 32”, outside measure- 
ments. 

100 Plaster and Aluminum mould boards. 
2—Merrow Cut Roll Machines. 
1—Werner Two Color Combination De- 

positor and Automatic Printer. 
2—Springfield No. 2 Depositors, motor 
driven. 

1—Racine Depositor, motor driven. 

1—Springfield Simplex Starch Buck, 
with motor. 

2—Hand Printers. 

6—Colseth Starch Board Trucks. 

2—Gyrator Sifters. 


CREAM DEPARTMENT 

1—Hohberger Cream Cooler and Beat- 
er, motor driven with Kettles, daily 
capacity, approximately 18,000 Ibs. 

1—Werner 600 Ib. Syrup Cooler with 
two cylinder Cream Beaters, Ke:tle 
and Pump. 

2—7 ft. Ball Cream Beaters. 

3—60 gal. Baum, high speed, Cream 
Breakers. 

2—50 gal. Springfield E. B. Cream Re- 
melters. 


MARSHMALLOW 
MACHINERY 
2—Springfield 50 gal. Marshmallow 
Beaters. 
1—Savage 80 gal. Marshmallow Beater. 


1—Hobart 3 speed Marshmallow whip, 80 


qt. capacity. 


The above is only a partial list of t 
INCLUDE A VISIT TO THE PARK & TILFORD PLANT 0 

















E offer for sale at sa@this 

rifice prices, for qu plant. 
sale and removal, all qs alw 
the machinery, equggind w 
ment, conveyors, ace around 
sories and systems, f 
erly used by this fam May 


write 





company. 
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This plant operated mi ings 

May Ist and the machi ed 
ery is still up. =, 2 
limitec 


We invite you to inspe item a 





Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles: 
25 to 100 gal. capacity, single and 


double action. 


Saerifice Prigir 


STEAM KETTLES 


30—Steam Jacketed Kettles, with bottom- l- 
draw-offs, following sizes: 1 
10 gal. 35 gal., 40 gal., 50 gal., 00 gal, 2 
80 gal., 100 gal., 150 gal., 350 gal. , 
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Write or Wire Us Golf Pi 
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LFORD 


New York City 


ocolate factory and we have 
chasieir complete modern equipment 


rnouncemen 























this ideally equipped 
plant. Our representative 
is always on the premises 
and will gladly show you 
around 


May we suggest that you 
write today or wire at 
or expense. All offer- 
ings are subject to prior 
sale, and there is only a 
limited quantity of each 








—_ 


Pridor Quick Sales 


. 
bottom- 


60 gal, 
gal. 
2S: 


gle and 


t of t 





HARD CANDY 
MACHINERY 


1—Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooker. 

1—800 Ib. Burkhard Vacuum with ket- 
tle and pump. 

2—Racine Die Pop Machines, motor 
driven. 

1—Racine Duplex Automatic Sucker 
Machine with conveyor and blower, 
motor driven, latest style. 

1—Package Machinery Sucker Wrapper 
Machine, adjustable, motor driven. 
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vailable in the Park & Tilford Plant 
R CONVENTION TRIP .... ALSO SEE US IN BOOTH No. 10 


1—Hildreth size 6, double arm, Pulling 
Machine, motor driven. 


1—Hohberger Continuous Cutter, with . 


chains. 

1—Racine Continuous Cutter. 

2—Werner Ball Machines. 

5—York Batch Rollers, 
heated, motor driven. 

a Tables, 3’ x 6’ and 
#i 2 

2—Forgrove Hard Candy Wrapping Ma- 
chines (with twist ends), motor 
driven. 

1—Kiss Machine. 

3—Mills Drop Machines with Rollers. 


CRYSTAL AND 
PAN DEPARTMENT 
1—300 gal. Steam Jacketed Crystalliz- 
ing Tank. 
9—Crystallizing Tanks with 
pans and baskets. 
1—Tilting Crystal Frame. 
15—Burkhard 38” Revolving Pans with 
and without coils. 
10—Syrup Kettles, 10 to 25 gal. capacity. 


NUT MACHINERY 
1—Lambert Nut Roasting Machine. 
1—Almond Blanching Machine. 
1—Nut Grinding Machine. 


COATING AND COCOA 
DEPARTMENT 


2—Carver Cocoa Butter Presses, late 
style, with automatic filling and eject- 
ing and me‘al filter pads, and high 
and low pressure pumps and tank. 

1—Bausman battery combination of four 
disc machines with two 500 Ib. ket- 
tles. 

2—National close coupled, pot Conges, 
4000 Ib. capacity each. 


electrically 


screens, 


PIECE MEAL 


4—National Equipment Longitudinal 
Conges, 1600 Ib. capacity. 

4—38” National Triple Mills, motor 
driven. 

1—Lehman 5 Roll Refiner. 

2—National 5 Roll Refiners. 

3—National 3 Roll Refiners. 

6—3000 Ib. capacity, Chocolate Temp- 
ering Tanks. 

10—2009 Ib. capacity, National Chocolate 
Melters. 

10—1000 Ib. capacity, Natioral Chocolate 
Melters. 

6—500 Ib. capacity, National Chocolate 
Melters. 

1—W. & P. 100 gal. Mixing and Knead- 
ing Machine. 

1—Lehman late style, Chocolate Mould 
Filling Machine with 3 way shaking 
table. 

2—National Paste Moulding Machines 
with shaking tables. 

l—Racine Chocolate Kiss Depositor. 

3—Long Chocolate Cooling Conveyors. 

1—National complete Cocoa Powder 
outfit. 

1—National four roll cocoa cake breaker. 

1—Schutz O’Neil Sugar Pulverizer. 

3—Springfield Chasers. 

1—Springfield Melangeur. 

4—Burns 5 bag Gas Roasters. 

1—Burns Cocoa Bean Cleaning Ma- 
chine, complete. 

2—National Crackers and Fanners, sev- 
en compartment. 

1—Lehman Germ Separator. 

1—Lehman Dust Cleaner. 

1—Portable Chocolate 
motor driven pump. 
Cocoa Nib storage bins. 
Chocolate Pans and Moulds. 
Chocolate Pumps, all sizes. 

6—Five and Ten Cent Ferguson and 
Haas Chocolate Bar Wrappers. 


Truck with 





r Prices and Details 


FECMACH 


D. BIB-322 Lafayette St.. New York City 
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OUTSTANDING ECONOMY 
UNEQUALED VERSATILITY 








Never before has the manufacturer of hard 
candy been offered a sucker machine possess- 
ing quite as many unusual features as the 


“ROSTOPLAST” SUCKER SENIOR 


(U. S. Patents Granted) 


Think of a machine that will turn out 300 per- 
fect penny suckers per minute! . . . either solid 
or filled. Sounds impossible, but it's a fact. 
Makes plastic candies, waffles, buttercups, 
balls, eggs, berries, etc. 


Hand engraved, chrome steel dies are used, 
insuring good, clear, clean-cut impressions. A 
simple device makes it possible to change the 
weight and count per pound instantly. 


This machine is the “big brother'’ to the 
mat oe “"ROSTOPLAST" JUNIOR, famous for many 
-_— ff 


Booths 121-122 
years. 


ASK US ABOUT OUR 
NEW SUCKER SEE THESE MACHINES AT THE CONVENTION 


SENIOR WRAPPER 


Ht wil prove « eision The WV. O. HERMANN CORPORATION 
- Se «hex tow. . NEW YORK CITY 


machine and will wrap 300 SEAS ee eae ee 
suckers per minute. lt will LONDON OFFICE: 9-10 MARK LANE, E. C. 3 
handle either wax paper or Exclusive Rost Selling Agents for Entire World, Except Europe and Asia Minor 


transparent cellulose, and — 


register designs perfectly. 
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One Thousand Users Can’t Be Wrong 
THE SAVAGE PORTABLE FIRE MIXER 


Considered the Most Serviceable Machine 





Wherever Savage Portable Fire Mixers go— 
wherever they are installed to take care of high- 
speed, low-cost candy manufacture—they have 
won unqualified praise and approval by sheer 
performance alone. 


Either Model “S” (illustrated) or Model “K” give 
the same satisfaction and turns out the same high 
grade Caramel, Fudge, Nougat, Peanut Brittle 
and Peanut Candies. 





It is supplied complete with electric motor, gas 
furnace and two heavy copper kettles. 


Makes any Candy that Requires Cooking and 
Mixing 

Any Capacity No. 1—12 Gallons, No. 2—17 Gal- 
lons, No. 3—20 Gallons 























Pee 
4 Mechanical Parts Are of High-Grade Lasting 
' Materials A FEW SPECIALS in our 
: vee a REBUILT MACHINERY DIVISION 
; Possibility of Scorching Candy Entirely Elimi- iit Gece Mets Wks taki: 
. nated 200-Ib. capacity Steam Vacuum Cooker, complete with motor. 
a 4 ‘ype get ge - with oun, = ~~ pee | 
. wi + cooln, conveyor, > 
Saves Time, Produces More, Costs Less sor standard sucker ner pn "heed quate outing 
rollers. 
1, Under Ordinary Usage Will Last for Indefinite ‘Se ee eae 
° 150, 300 and 500 Ib. Chocolate Melters, belt drive. 
A Period 74 of Sem Jacketed Fudge or Gum Cookers and Mixers, 
ke ade . elt drive. 
1e Eliminate Hard, Laborious Work—No Hand 40 gal. Holmberg Double Action Tilting Mixer, belt drive, 
BH with sprocket for three speeds. 
Stirring Model “K” Kiss Cutting and Wrapping Machine. 
Ideal Caramel Wrapper, 1”x1"x4" to %”. 
* Hobart Beater, 80-qt. size, motor drive. 
1e Anderson Shear and Vertical Cutters, belt drive. 
“THE FIRST COST IS THE LAST COST” 150 and 200 Ib. capacity Savage Marshmallow Beaters, belt 
and motor drive. 
ry a Standard Copper Revolving Pans with steam coils, belt 
rive 
5-bag Lehmann Peanut Roaster, belt drive, with cooling truck 
and belt drive blower. 
Write or wire your requirements. 
We buy and sell. 
Address: 
oe 
ON ae Attention REBUILT MACHINERY DIVISION 
C CITY © 
AVAGE BROS. CO. 
TR 


2638 Gladys Avenue CHICAGO 


“Savage is still SAVAGE—Since 1855” 
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GREATER PRODUCTION 
HIGHER QUALITY 
LOWER COSTS 


ena does the chocolate manufacturer find those three desired 
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characteristics combined in one machine . . . greater production— 
higher quality—lower costs. Almost a century of experience makes 
it possible for Lehmann to offer this—and to back up this offer with 
innumerable records of faithful, economical service. Lehmann ma- 
chines are made for every phase of cocoa, and chocolate manufacture. 
They serve discriminating manufacturers throughout the world. 
When you have a problem in production, consult LEHMANN Engi- 
neers. No obligation is involved and you are assured of courteous 


and capable assistance. 


Convention Booth Nos. 72 and 73. 


J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc. 


Chocolate—Confectionery and Cocoa 
bi f hme General Offices 
Machinery of Every Description 248 W. Broadway, 


Established 1834 New York, N. Y. 


Factory 
Lyndhursi, 
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HE general manager 

couldn’t understand it. He 
thought he’d carefully checked 
every factor making for the 
maximum palate appeal of his 
products. But the sales curve 
looked like a toboggan slide. 
He couldn’t blame general con- 
ditions. His competitors seemed 
to be doing a brisk business. But 
the demand for his own prod- 
ucts just didn’t seem to exist. 


Finally he called in an F & J 
field representative to get at the 
root of the trouble. It didn’t 
take the F & J man long to lo- 
cate one real difficulty. The 
types of flavors used weren't 
adapted to the specific charac- 
teristics of the other ingredients 
called for in the formulas. The 


quality of the flavors was excel- 
lent. They might have fitted if 
the formulas had been altered. 
But as it was, they threw the en- 
tire blend out of balance, with 
the result that the products 
were handicapped right from 
the start. The solution was 
The correct type of 
flavors was determined with 


simple. 
scientific accuracy, and the 


greatest cause for slumping 
sales was permanently removed. 
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- But Profits Continued to Show 
their Heels 


Utilize the Benefits 
of F & J Scientific 
Flavor Service 


If flavor fails everything fails with 
it. Experience has proved that the 
safe way, the only way to deter- 
mine the correct flavor for each 
particular product is to entrust the 
entire problem to experts who 
have made the study of flavor their 
life work. Here at Foote & Jenks 
the benefits of nearly a half-cen- 
tury of research and experiment 
are available to any flavor user. 
Our recommendations are made 
without any cost or obligation 
to you. 


FOOTE &JENKS 


Flavor Consultants and 
Manufacturers since I88#t 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN U.S.A. 
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Here's a New Way 


to improve your 


candy packages 


Scotch 


@7 | Mi foxy 
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Tape 


This new pressure sensitive type of adhesive 
requires no moistening—it is selt-sealing, holds 


fast instantly and its adhesion is positive. 


Available in Red, Blue, Green, Black, Orange, Brown, Orchid, 

Gold, Silver, White and Transparent—in widths from 1/4" up to 2”, 

all with a Permanent High Gloss. Send fora sample roll today. The 
coupon will bring you a sample roll and information about the new Tape, 


the Hand Dispenser, the Edging Machine and a color card. 


as Made by 
y =, Ly. ; 
a 
ia 


Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


We are interested in Scotch Cellulose Tape and its 
uses in the confectionery field. Please send sample 
roll. 





See this machine 
at the Convention 
Booths 1 and 2 


Printed Cellophane 


An “electric eye” registers the 
printed design on the bar 


If you are using printed Cellophane, or contemplate using it, 
don’t fail to look into the important savings in labor and 
material offered by this machine. 

One machine, with one operator, will turn out 25,000 to 
30,000 bars daily—a real saving on the cost of hand wrapping. 
It uses printed Cellophane in ro// form—a saving of 10% on 
the cost of printed Cellophane sheets. 

Can be adjusted for various sized bars, within certain limits. 

The printed Cellophane is fed from the roll, and the “electric 
eye” actuates the cutting and registering mechanism so that the 
printed design is correctly located on every bar. This, combined 
with the neat manner in which the wrapper is folded and sealed, 
results in a quality wrapping of unusual attractiveness. 

See this machine in operation at the Convention. Write for 
further information. 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY: Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
LONDON: Baker Perkins, Led. 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPAN 


Over 200 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





N. C. A. Convention == A Business Course 


WHY should you attend 

the N. C. A. Convention? 

Never was there a time in 

the history of the confection- 

Booth 66 Cry industry when close co- 
SE" ———i operation and the applica- 
tion of progressive ideas was 

more essential to meet existing conditions. 
The manufacturing confectioners need to 
get together as an association in order to 
make the necessary advances as an indus- 
try, which can be accomplished only by 
united group action. There are 516 mem- 
bers of the N. C. A. and about 80 per cent 
of the candy manufactured in America is 
produced by this group. What tremendous 
possibilities they have toward raising the 
profit level of this vast industry. The high 
type of men in this association certainly 


have the ability to formulate standards and 
policies toward this end. But they must 
get together. A few cannot do it alone. 

More than this, there are direct individ- 
ual advantages awaiting those who attend. 
In fact, the addresses by national author- 
ities in their fields are equivalent to a busi- 
ness course on these subjects in any well- 
known university—and the trip to Atlantic 
City will cost less. 

‘*T don’t suppose you ean find an indus- 
try anywhere in which the high executives 
in the business have such a limited prac- 
tical knowledge of the manufacture of their 
products, and so little originality as among 
the manufacturing confectioners of the 
United States,’’ said a member recently. 
Whether or not we agree, here is a chal- 
lenge to go for the sake of the Exposition 
as well as the Convention! 


The A. R. C. Convention Forum 


EVOTING practically two and one- 
half days of their three-day pro- 
gram to discussing a series of pre- 

determined subjects on vital problems fae- 
ing the industry which have been submitted 
to the members for consideration during 
the past several months, the Sixteenth An- 
nual Convention of the Associated Retail 
Confectioners of the United States, at Buf- 
falo, May 31 to June 2, will be an innova- 
tion in annual get-togethers and promises 
to bring forth a dearth of ideas which have 
proven successful among many of these re- 
tail manufacturers in helping to meet pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

Mrs. Ora Snyder, president of the asso- 
ciation, will start the discussions in her ad- 


dress on ‘‘Piracy in the Industry.’’ This 
subject alone should draw a good attend- 
ance, as it is one of no little concern to all 
within the industry. 

The questions selected for the open 
forum discussions are worthy of considera- 
tion by every regular line manufacturer as 
well as those who are retail confectioners. 
Kach may well apply these questions as a 
test of his own methods and policies of op- 
eration. Of special interest are the sym- 
posiums which will be held on Price Re- 
ductions, Reduced Costs, Advertising, and 
General Policies. 

Here are some of the well thought-out 
questions to be considered: ‘‘What- have 
you done in the way of reducing prices? 
What definite evidence can you give of the 












effect of these reductions on—Your Vol- 
ume—Your Advertising? Specifically, what 
costs have been reduced in your business 
and what percentage of saving has been 
made on—Wages — Rent — Advertising— 
Miscellaneous Factors? What types of ad- 
vertising have you eliminated and what 
types have you added? ‘What business 
policy has been most productive for you 
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since June, 1931? Has the depression 
established a strong foundation for your 
operations, or has it tended to undermine 
business? Have you maintained quality 
during the past year? What has been the 
result of this policy?’’ 

A convention of this constructive char- 
acter merits the fullest possible support of 
its entire membership. 


To Tax, or Not to Tax 


HE Candy Industry breathed more 

easily recently when the Senate Fi- 

nance Committee decided to elimi- 
nate the 5 per cent candy tax from the 
pending revenue bill. The industry had 
a strong ‘‘case’’ and it was ably presented 
by Mr. Heide, ex-Senator Brock and others 
prominent in its affairs. 

Subsequently, lashed into action by the 
President’s demand for haste in producing 
a program which would balance the budget, 
the Finance Committee busied itself with 
reconsidering some of the many items it 
had previously struck out and there was 
some fear candy might be placed back on 
the taxable list. It survived the ordeal, 


Timely 


N a recent address before the Adver- 
tising Club of Newark, Mr. Tampton 
Aubuchon, manager of the Industrial 

Development Department of the Cities 
Service Company, minimized our loss in 
foreign trade as a very small portion of 
this country’s total business and therefore 
a factor in the present economic situation 
out of all proportion to the stress which 
has been placed upon it. 

Ninety-three per cent of all American 
business is done within the confines of the 
United States, the balance—7 per cent— 
representing foreign trade. This, Mr. 
Aubuchon compared with the Nation’s in- 
crease in income during the 15 year period 
from 1914 to 1929 when it jumped from 32 
million dollars to 52 millions—an increase 
of 61 per cent. From the same tremendous 
reservoirs of energy and ingenuity which 
produced this phenomenal growth, there is 
surely sufficient still in reserve to offset 
any losses incurred through the uncertain- 


however, and it now appears as though the 
committee has succeeded in lining up a 
schedule which will produce the needed 
revenue without the aid of candy’s $12,- 
000,000. 

It is premature to commence crowing at 
this stage; after the Revenue bill has 
passed both Houses of Congress and been 
signed by the President will be time enough 
for that. The House and Senate proper 
both have a thing or two to say before the 
bill is finally enacted and one can never 
predict with assurance what will happen 
when politicians get together. 

The situation is such that the industry 
should remain ‘‘on its toes’’ ready for any 
emergency. 


Counsel 


ties of our foreign business. It is simply 
a matter of applying that force which has 
played such a big part in the development 
of this country—salesmanship. In order 
to overcome the emotional unbalance which 
might conceivably develop, and to rational- 
ize the average individual’s viewpoint, 
there is a need for selling the United States 
to the American people. 

Toward the close of his address Mr. Au- 
buchon remarked, ‘‘We consider this a 
period of depression because some of us 
are obliged to get along temporarily with- 
out some of the things our grandfathers 
never even dreamed of.’’ And what a lot 
of truth there is in that! As a people it 
is just possible our various wants have 
been too easily gratified, with the result 
that we may have become a little ‘‘soft.’’ 
Our forefathers seemed to thrive on de- 
privation ; perhaps a small dose of the same 
medicine is just the tonic we need now to 
improve our physical, mental and spiritual 
well being. 
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Packaging Procedure 


Will your packaging program be attended 


by success or failure? 


Care in planning 


and the avoidance of certain pitfalls will 
go a long way toward achieving success 


NE of the things which 

makes a manufacturer hes- 

itate about changing his 

packages is the magnitude 

oft the job. 
pecially true of lines which have 
been in existence for a number of 
years and are extensive in charac- 
ter. Not only are there a_ great 
number of packages to be restyled, 
but there are a number of intricate 
problems, financial and otherwise, 
involved in the disposition of inven- 
tories of and contracts for the old 
packaging materials. That the suc- 
cess of the new packages is based to 
large extent upon the manner in 
which the restyling program is or- 
ganzied has been insufficiently ap- 
preciated. Often, indeed, the fail- 
ure of the new packages to fulfill 
expectations is blamed on the de- 
signer, the advertising man or some 
other goat, when in reality the seeds 
of failure were sown long before 
the packages were created by the 
very manner in which the project 
was executed. It is one thing to 
change packages and hope that the 
new ones will be accepted; it is 
quite another to be certain that they 
will be accepted before the new de- 
signs are created. Many will scoff 
at the idea that there is any certain- 
ty in package restyling. Biased by 
the, as yet, very high mortality of 
new packages, they fail to distin- 
guish between failures caused by 
the design itself and failures caused 
by the manner in which the new 
packages were initiated. Of the 
two, the latter must, on critical an- 
alysis, bear most of the blame for 
failures. 


This is es- 


By FRANCIS CHILSON 
Packaging Engineer 


An Example of Poor Planning 


Consider the case of a certain 
well known cosmetic firm which re- 
stvled its line about four years ago. 
The designs created are exquisite 
and receive favorable comment 
whenever package design is dis- 
cussed. Without doubt few pack- 
ages in that entire industry can be 
compared with them from an aes- 
thetic point of view. Did the re- 
stvled packages succeed? Most em- 
phatically they did not. Why? The 
answer is that packaging program 
was not organized or executed prop- 
erly, with the result that instead of 
each phase of the work reaching its 
fulfillment on scheduled time, it was 
delayed and hampered so that the 
cumulative effect was to destroy 
the psychological advantages gained 
by restyling. 

In this case the new packages 
were announced to the trade im- 
mediately the decision was reached 
to make the change. Exquisite 
drawings were published in the 
trade press andthe usual steps taken 
to inform the public that a surprise 
was imminent. Emulating Ford, a 
definite date was set for the debut 
of the packages, which promised to 
initiate a new era in package aesthe- 
tics. The immediate result was 
that both jobbers and retailers began 
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to pare orders so as not to have any 
old goods on hand when the new 
packages appeared. Thus the pre- 
mature announcement put a large 
dent into the company’s gross busi- 
ness and deprived it of a consider- 
able amount of working capital, 
which could have been used to good 
advantage had news ot the design 
change been withheld until it was 
definitely known that the new pack- 
ages would be ready on the an- 
nounced debut date. As time went 
on old customers, who could not 
get specialties at their local shops, 
began to write complaining letters. 
Meanwhile, the company made 
preparations for the new package 
as rapidly as possible. No more of 
the old packaging materials were 
bought, and when bottles, caps, la- 
bels or cartons for a given item ram 
out of stock, the item could no long- 
er be made and was back-ordered. 
Then, it was discovered that the 
new designs forced a revolutionary 
change in factory equipment, and 
that the special process involved in 
decorating the packages did not 
work out as well in practice as it 
had in theory. But since the new 
designs had been announced and 
the trade was keenly anticipating 
them, the company did not dare to 
make any changes to meet practical 
conditions. Finally, a point was 
reached when the old style packages 
could no longer be supplied and the 
new ones were not yet ready. The 
due date came and passed. Back 
orders piled up. The trade began to 
howl. When the new packages were 
ready for delivery back orders had 
reached a total of half a million 
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dollars. Because of production dif- 
ficulties, the new packages when 
they finally appeared were a far cry 
irom the lovely creations that had 
been promised. Result? A terrific 
wave of resentment and a flood of 
cancellations. 

The company, drained of its 
working capital through loss of sales 
and unanticipated expenditures, was 
not in a position to allay the resent- 
ment of the trade and the public 
by adequate advertising. But it 
hung on and eventually solved all 
its package design problems, and, 
because its products always were 
superlatively good, the company 
gradually began to make a come- 
back. But officials estimate that it 
will require five vears more to put 


THE 


dent of the company, preparations 
for the new packages were begun 
more than a year in advance of the 
anticipated due date. A well known 
designer was brought from New 
York and sent to a small town, 
Lima, Ohio, to study the likes and 
dislikes of small town and rural peo- 
ple who comprise a large part of the 
customers of the American Prod- 
ucts Company. The problem of the 
designer was to find out how these 
people reacted to specific test de- 
signs. Careful surveys were also 
made in other parts of the country 
covered by the company’s 8,000 
agents. This survey occupied sev- 
eral months and one of the interest- 
ing things revealed was that most 
people reacted against “modernistic” 
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for shipment. Then the change was 
announced simultaneously through- 
out the country. 

The approval of the company’s 
public was noted immediately 
through a very considerable in- 
crease in sales. No headaches were 
caused by the change, no disorder, 
no financial losses. 


Other Success Factors 


Upon what other factors than 
good design does success in packag- 
ing depend? Time and the scientific 
method. Unfortunately, insufficient 
time is given to the study of and 
preparations for restyling packages. 
It may take an advertising man two 
years to sell a client the necessity 
for restyling his packages, but once 





machinery, and so on. 


FTER reading the accompanying article, ‘‘Packag- 

ing Procedure,” you will be glad to know that Mr. 
Chilson’s practical packaging ideas will be a regular 
monthly feature of The MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER. With this wealth of experience as a 
production engineer and packaging specialist to draw 
upon, we could hardly have selected any one better qual- 
ified to conduct this packaging section for us. 

Mr. Chilson plans some unique and interesting fea- 
tures for this department. A column of comment perti- 
nent to packaging, under the heading “Pack-Adages,” 
will be one of its features. Included in this will be a 
general discussion of current tepics of interest in the 
field of packaging,—new types of packages, new mate- 
rials and new developments in wrapping and packaging 





analysis. 






Another feature will be a Packaging Clinic. Two or 
three packages will be singled out and discussed im- 
partially, but constructively, from the standpoint of 
design, color, size, appropriateness, utility, etc. Photo- 
graphs of the actual packages will be shown accom- 
panied by an artist's conception of the redesigned pack- 
age made in accordance with Mr. Chilson’s recommen- 
dations. Those packages best illustrating certain design 
fundamentals will 


be selected for these impartial 


Manufacturers desirous of obtaining similar complete 
but confidential analysis of their own packages are in- 
vited to communicate with Mr. Chilson. For such spe- 
cial reports a nominal fee will be charged. 


Watch for next Month's packaging section. 








the company back where it was he- 
fore the new packages were adopt- 
ed—a nine year throw-back because 
of a failure to organize its restyl- 
ing program properly ! 


A Different Story 


Compare with this the experience 
of the American Products Company 
of Cincinnati (whose name can be 
mentioned because its restyling pro- 
gram succeeded). This company, 
a house to house firm, selling foods, 
spices, household products, insecti- 
cides, drugs, and toilet preparations 
amounting in all to some 600 items 
—decided to take advantage of the 
sales stimulating possibilities of 
modern package design. Under the 
direction of Mr. Albert Mills, presi- 





designs. They resented the unfamil- 
iar, the incomprehensible; but they 
reacted favorably to simplicity and 
harmonious colors. 

Meanwhile, executives of the 
company, under the guidance of Dr. 
H. V. Flett, were busy balancing 
inventories and making technical 
preparations for the new packages. 
When the type of design was finally 
selected, the designer made roughs, 
which were then carefully modified 
to suit the equipment and operating 
conditions of the factory. Con- 
tracts, with scheduled delivery 
dates, were placed for packaging 
materials and supplies. But no an- 
nouncement of the restyling pro- 
gram was made to agents or public 
until the new packages were ready 
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the client is sold he usually wants 
the new packages in about two 
weeks. <A year is not too little to 
give to this important problem; two 
years in some cases not too much. 

The = scientific method—another 
name for orderly procedure—in- 
volves: 





1. The balancing of packaging 
material inventories. 


This means more than taking a 
mere inventory. It entails the tak- 
ing of the inventory at the plant of 
course ; it involves the taking of in- 
ventories of packaging materials 
made up and in the hands of sup- 
pliers; it involves a scrutiny of 
packaging material contracts—part 
of which may have been delivered, 
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part made up and held in the sup- 
plier’s warehouses, part not made 
up at all. Very frequently the bal- 
ancing of the inventories stops at 
the doors of the plant warehouse. 
The contracts are overlooked, es- 
pecially that part of them which has 
not yet been made up. Later after 
the debut date has been set, the 
packaging material supplier, uncon- 
scious that a restyling program is 
afoot, makes up the balances due on 
open contracts and requests ship- 
ping instructions on the expiration 
date of the contract. 

So many factors are involved in 
balancing the inventories that it is 
almost an actuarial problem, the de- 
sideratum being to set the due date 
at a time when inventories will 
reach their lowest ebb—leaving a 
liberal margin for safety. The state 
of the inventories will affect the de- 
cision as to whether it is desirable 
to change all packages at once or 
one at a time. 


2. The establishment of a “de- 
but” date. 


This as a rule is determined from 
the low-ebb point of the inventories. 
But seasonal and merchandising 
conditions may make it economical 
to set the debut date ahead and take 
the loss incurred in destroying usa- 
ble packaging materials, or they may 
make it advisable to set the debut 
date back a few months and to 
place small additional packag- 
ing material orders to provide for 
the intervening period between the 
low-point, as determined by balanc- 
ing the inventories, and the date set 
for the advent of the new packages. 


3. The adoption of a policy re- 
garding the announcement of 
the debut date. 


No general rule can be set for 
this. The product, the market, the 
reputation of the company, former 
sales policies, new prices and other 
considerations will determine 
whether the packages are to be an- 
nounced in advance or launched sud- 
denly without previous notice. Often 
the new packages are launched by 
“infiltration”—one at a time. But 
on the whole it seems to us that 
when new packages are placed on 
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the market in an unobtrusive man- 
ner a tremendous advertising advan- 
tage is lost in the failure to capi- 
talize the novelty and news value 
of the new packages. 


4. Elimination of dead items; 
adoption of new products. 


Dead wood saps profits. Hence, 
one of the salubrious effects of a re- 
styling program is the opportunity 
afforded to wield the pruning hook. 

The adoption of new products 
at this time enables the manufac- 
turer to take advantage of econo- 
mies involved in mass buying for 
the entire line, whereas, if the new 
products are later brought out indi- 
dividually, the smaller, special pur- 
chases will make them much more 
expensive to launch. 


5. Standardization of packaging 
materials. 

This phase of package design has 
been treated previously in detail. It 
affects containers and closures es- 
pecially and has for its object re- 
duction in the number of different 
kinds and styles of packages, so that 
economies can be effected through 
larger purchases of packaging ma- 
terials and also in production costs. 
Herein lies the greatest chance to 
reduce costs that a package restyling 
program affords. Standardization 
is so important, especially for staple, 
low-priced products, that whole in- 
dustries—the mayonnaise industry, 
for example—have, not only stand- 
ardized with respect to individual 
firms, but all the firms have agreed 
to use the standard containers se- 
lected by their associations. This 
does not, as one might expect, re- 
sult in similarity, because standardi- 
zation is confined to form only. The 
designer may dress the containers 
to suit his taste. To those who still 
insist that standardization entails 
too much similarity, we wish to 
point out that two identical contain- 
ers can be made to appear utterly 





dissimilar by means of different la- 
bel or wrapper treatment. The la- 
bel or wrapper is the center of in- 
terest of the package; it is the most 
important single element in the 
whole conception. 


6. Study of merchandising con- 
ditions, display values and 
other psychological factors af- 
fecting the package. Prepara- 
tion of roughs. 


Here, the advertising man, the 
salesmanager, and the designer 
work together to determine how 
the standardized packages shail be 
designed. Much of this entails mar- 
ket research. It should not be— 
but too often is—done in the office. 
It should be done in the field. Other 
successful packages should be care- 
fully analyzed to determine if pos- 
sible what part of their design in- 
fluenced their success most. 


7. Modification of the roughs to 
suit production equipment; 
study of costs. 


Production limitations on de-_ 
sign have been treated exhaustively 
before by the writer. Given the 
roughs, it is up to the production 
manager to determine whether the 
projected packages can be produced 
on existing or standard packaging 
equipment. Invariably, this is not 
done until after the new packages 
have been purchased. After all, 
much depends upon the practicabil- 
ity of the package from a produc- 
tion standpoint. The package must 
go through the mill. If the process 
ruins its appearance, you can bank 
on the failure of the package. If 
the package cannot be produced by 
machinery, production costs will be 
so high that the object of the new 
package—i. e., to increase profits— 
will be defeated. 

The cost study involves not only 
the determination of packaging ma- 
terial and production costs; it en 
tails in addition the determination 
of the cost of destroying residual 
inventories and salvaging returns, 
and also the preparation of a work- 
ing capital forecast so that the pro- 
gram and the necessary advertising 
can be financed. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Summer Goods Production 
and Promotion 


“In His Present Mind the American Consumer 
Cannot Be Pushed, or Preached, or Pleaded 
Into Buying. 


HAT it takes to estab- 
lish the candy manu- 
facturer in the sum- 
mer goods market on 
a large scale with a 

volume of profitable business is 
“everybody's business” at the pres- 
ent moment. Those who have suc- 
ceeded in recent years and are now 
all set for the coming season have 
some interesting answers to the 
question. They can be summed up 
in two outstanding points. 

1. Production of a full line of 
good quality summer confections, 
appetizingly presented. 2. Con- 
sistent, well-organized sales promo- 
tion, including education of the 
wholesaler and retailer to the fact 
that the right kind of candy, prop- 
erly merchandised, can be sold in 
the summertime. 


Opportunity Lies in More Exten- 
sive Lines 


In talking the other day with the 
sales manager of one of the largest 
manufacturers of summer lines, he 
specifically discussed these two im- 
portant factors. “The sale of candy 
during the summer months,” he 
said, “can be greatly increased if the 
manufacturers will give it more at- 
tention and make more extensive 
lines that will ‘hold up’ and appeal 
to the consumer. Most factories 
don’t go into it enough. Many only 
put out a few items, but real busi- 
hess comes with a complete line of 
pieces that have been developed 
specifically to meet the needs of hot- 
Weather merchandising and that can 
be pushed to the limit. Not just a 
few items but a whole line of appe- 
tizing jellies, fruits, cocoanut work, 
mints, bars, bulk packages, and pen- 
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ny goods.’ Candies that can be 
frozen, in which some factories spe- 
cialize to a large extent, likewise 
offer a good chance for sales pro- 
motion. 

Manufacturers that adjust their 
production to concentrating on a 
full line of summer confections are 
working their factories full time 
during the summer months—when 
others are operating on a reduced 
schedule. In fact, you can go into 
these progressive plants that are 
working full tilt and find them pro- 
ducing on a scale that well reminds 
you of the Holiday season. One 
manufacturer told me of the sur- 
prise expressed by many of their 
visitors during their summer season 
production. 


Those who haven't gone into 
summer goods extensively can still 
increase their line, although an 
earlier start—around the first of the 
year is found necessary to get prop- 
erly set for an extensive business 
in these items. Manufacturers in 
the summer goods business come 
out early with their samples. 


“We work on the program of get- 
ting the jobber lined up with his 
summer goods by the last of April,” 
said the above mentioned sales man- 
ager. “He should begin to unload 
his winter goods in April and sell 
his summer merchandise in May. 
Then when the first of June arrives 
the wholesaler and retailer are well 





He Must Be Tempted” 


prepared for a profitable hot-weath- 
er business. 

“Manufacturers must assume the 
responsibility for keeping their own 
markets in order—protecting their 
price levels, and working with the 
distributors to advance consump- 
tion,” said Gordon C. Corbaley, of 
the American Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution, recently. 


Progressive Manufacturers Are 
Adjusting Their Methods, 
Qualities and Products to 
Present Conditions 


In prosperous times the pro- 
gressive manufacturer concentrated 
on expanding in his field. But now 
there is a tendency among many to 
regard their lines incapable of ex- 
pansion. Nevertheless, in the face 
of unfavorable conditions, some 
companies are doing a good busi- 
ness at a profit and establishing 
themselves firmly in the summer 
goods market. 

They have kicked the depression 
idea out the back door. They have 
settled down to sane, reasonable 
thinking and planning, with a broad 
foresighted view of the possibili- 
ties existing today. They know 
that there is business to be gotten 
and they are going out after it. 
These firms look upon this period as 
one of readjustment, instead of 
hopeless depression. Those who are 
keeping their heads and concen- 
trating on adjusting their methods, 
policies, and products to present 
conditions—from the consumer's 
angle as well as their own—are mak- 
ing the grade. 

Some manufacturers are said to 
be more or less in a state of panic 
right now, mainly because they 
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haven't sufficiently adjusted them- 
selves to the conditions they are 
facing. Some are said to be trying 
to force down the throats of the dis- 
tributors and consumers merchan- 
dise which they have figured they 
can make at a profit, regardless of 
the fact that the public turns a cold 
shoulder to it. It would pay these 
companies to change their viewpoint 
and turn out goods that appeals to 
the consumer's appetite, and then 
figure them out a way of producing 
it at a profit. 


“Make 1932 a Candy Profit Year” 


We can think of no better slogan 
for the candy industry this year 
than “Make 1932 a Candy PROFIT 
Year.” To manufacturers it means 
this: A knowledge and reduction 
of costs—elimination of unprofita- 
ble items—efficient production and 
distribution of quality merchandise 
—intelligent advertising and promo- 
tion—a fair PROFIT for the man- 
ufacturer, jobber, and retailer. 

To the jobber, we have already 
stated in The CONFECTIONERY 
BuyER, companion publication of 
The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, this slogan or objective 
means: A knowledge and _ reduc- 
tion of costs—elimination of wun- 
profitable items—intelligent, aggres- 
sive selling—dealer merchandising 
service—stressing quality, turnover 
—PROFITS! 


A Boon to Larger Manufacturers 


It has been said that under pres- 
ent conditions the smaller manufac- 
turers have the advantage over the 
larger ones, due to the difference in 
overhead. But it would seem that 


in the matter of developing a more 


extended line of summer candies 
that the larger factories would have 
the greatest opportunity. Coincid- 
ing with this thought is the state- 
ment made to me a short time ago 
by the secretary of the Research 
Group of the National Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association, many members of 
which operate their own candy fac- 
tories. The secretary said this: 
“Many large grocers who manu- 
facture their own candy are finding 
that there isn't the profit in it they 
thought there'd be. It is because 
candy making is a specialty that re- 


quires superior workmanship as well 
as quality and good merchandising 
to make a success of it. Many are 
not equipped to provide this in com- 
petition with the excellent candies 
offered by the larger regular-line 
manufacturers. (Of course this is 
not true of all.) The public has 
come to look upon candy as a spe- 
cialty with certain standards of ap- 
peal in quality, appearance, and 
merchandising presentation. 
cessful producers and merchandis- 
ers must measure up to this.” 

In behalf of this group it should 
be said, however, that the same op- 
portunities for adjustment to pres- 
ent conditions are open to them as 
well as the others. 


Suc- 


Key the. Selling Campaign to 
Sales, Turnover, Profits Made 
Possible by Quality 

Today it is of utmost importance 
in planning the selling campaign to 
key it to the vital factors of the job- 
ber’s and retailer’s business—sales, 
turnover, profits—made possible by 
quality in an item that will tickle 
the customer's palate. A piece that 
has such an appeal that when they 
buy it today they will want more 
tomorrow. If manufacturers would 
give more attention to making tasty 
fruit flavored summer confections, 
instead of paying so much atten- 
tion to the price of it—it would 
greatly stimulate their sales. 

The keynote of this year’s activ- 
ities should be: Pay more atten- 
tion to sales, turnover, and quality 
—not price. In the past the average 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer 
have not paid enough attention to 
quality to get turnover. But this is 
a vital factor now—more so than 
ever. 

Fortunately there is a trend now 
toward better quality among the 
manufacturers, for they are finding 
it necessary in order to get the busi- 


ness. Wise buyers are insisting 
upon it as a necessity in tempting 
the consumer to part with the lim- 
ited extra change he does have. A 
manufacturer told me recently that 
the buyer who previously bought 
less discriminately is now turning 
to better quality. Woolworth’s, for 
example, have found that they must 
have a better class of goods to keep 
up their volume of yore. Still, 
some manufacturers and their sales- 
men apparently have not realized 
this fact, for as Mr. Butterworth of 
Woolworth’s says, “Most salesmen 
talk nothing but price. Few dwell 
on the quality of their merchandise 
—and that is what we are interested 
in.” 

Manufacturer Must Educate 

Wholesaler and Retailer to 


Summer Possibilities 


From the standpoint of actual 
sales promotion, the manufacturer 
must realize that it is his job to edu- 
cate the wholesaler and retailer to 
the idea that appetizing quality can- 
dies can be sold in warm weather. 
Much concentration along this edu- 
cational line needs to be done 
throughout the industry. More 
than that, the manufacturers have 
a big job of consumer education on 
their hands now in order to over- 
come the harmful effect upon sales 
caused by poor quality merchandise 
that has been put on the market in 
the past. A manufacturer admitted 
to me that this has been as much a 
detriment to summer business as the 
weather. 

Obviously we must rely upon the 
salesman to combine this educational 
job with his selling efforts. The 
two go hand in hand. The salesman 
first of all must thoroughly believe 
in the possibilities of the summer 
candy business, when goods are 
properly merchandised, and it is up 
to him to pass this conviction on to 
the distributor and retailer. 

More than at any other time oi 
the year, the wholesaler and retailer 
need to be enticed and shown how 
to move their goods in the summer 
months. Their inertia at this time 
of the year is the greatest and their 
sales resistance is at its peak. Their 
tendency in hot weather is to let 
up on their candy merchandising 
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efforts, and of course their volume 
drops. Then they lay it to the 
weather and come forth with the 
bromide that candy can’t be sold in 
the summer. These excuses must 
not be accepted. The salesman must 
spend more time educating his cus- 
tomers to be real merchandisers. 

If we are honest about the matter, 
I believe that we must admit that 
the manufacturer has depended too 
much upon the jobber salesman to 
educate the retailers for him. But 
somebody has to give the inspira- 
tion and information to the jobber 
and his salesmen. The power of 
suggestion is without bounds and 
it will pay to point out as examples 
the methods of wholesalers and re- 
tailers who are making a success 
of their summer business. 

As a manufacturer recently said, 
“The promotion of summer sales 
must start with the manufacturer. 
He must educate the jobber and mer- 
chant to the possibilities existing in 
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a full line of tempting summer con- 
fections.” 

While I have referred to the prob- 
lem of promoting summer goods 
among those who need to be shown 
how to make the most of its possi- 
bilities, one outstanding sales man- 
ager maintains that it is easy to sell 
the retailer summer candies. His 
company, incidentally, makes one of 
the largest summer goods lines in 
the country. “It is the easiest thing 
in the world,” he says, “for a sales- 
man to sell summer confections, be- 
cause the retailer is in a receptive 
mood to accept anything to sell dur- 
ing the summer months, when he 
thinks his candy business is gone 
for the season. He is receptive to 
any salesman who has a full line of 
appetizing merchandise that will 
tempt the consumer to buy in the 
hot weather. ; 

“You can’t expect the public to 
be tempted to buy goods the retailer 
has carried all winter,” he says. 


A. R. C. Plans Important Convention 
At Buffalo, May 31-June 2 


LANS have been completed for 

what is considered the most im- 
portant convention in sixteen years 
for the Associated Retail Confec- 
tioners of the United States, which 
will be held at the Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 31 to June 2. 
Besides the address on “Piracy in 
the Industry,” by Mrs. Ora Snyder, 
president of the association, other 
subjects dealing with their practical 
problems, such as “How We Are 
Conducting Our Business Under 
Present Conditions,” will be dis- 
cussed by leading members. 

Two and one-half days will be de- 
voted to open forum discussions on 
predetermined subjects. Symposiums 
will be held on the following: Price 
reductions, reduced costs, advertis- 
ing, general business policies, associ- 
ation work and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. All members will take part in 
these discussions. 

“Never before has the industry 
had harder problems to face,” said 
Secretary W. D. Blatner in his final 


pre-convention bulletin to the mem- 
bers. “Never before has there been 
greater need for a meeting of the 
best minds in the industry. And sel- 
dom before have the sessions taken 
place at a point so centrally located 
for the membership.” 

As has been the custom in the 
past, prizes will be awarded for the 
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best exhibits in three classes: (1) 
Interesting and outstanding candy 
items. (2) Advertisements which 
have done a good job for you this 
year. (3) Pictures of outstanding 
window trims. 
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“But a line of summer candies 
changes the appearance of the re- 
tailer’s store and stimulates business. 

“I have maintained all along,” de- 
clared this successful sales manager, 
“that the dealer can overcome the 
depression idea in the mind of the 
public by one principal method, and 
that is to tempt the consumer. It is 
the only way you can get him to part 
with the little extra change he pos- 
sesses.”” 

With that remark, he reached into 
his desk and handed me a broadside 
recently distributed by the Crowell 
Publishing Company, publishers of 
the American Magazine. “There,” 
he exclaimed, “it is gratifying to 
see that confirmation of my selling 
point.” 

He had underscored this sentence 
in the broadside, “In his present 
mind the American consumer can- 
not be pushed, or preached, or 
pleaded into buying. He must be 
tempted.” 


Candy Executives’ Club in New 
Quarters 
HE Candy Executives’ and Associat- 
ed Industries’ Club held the first meet- 
ing in its new quarters in the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, on April 25th. 

The occasion was celebrated by a din- 
ner followed by a snappy business meet- 
ing at which a number of important mat- 
ters were discussed and decided upon. 
Mr. H. J. Maloney of the Sweets Com- 
pany of America was elected Sergeant- 
at-Arms and it will be his duty hereafter 
to identify the Club members at future 
meetings. It was decided in the future 
that every third gathering will be an 
open meeting to which guests may be in- 
vited. 

Members have been requested to fur- 
nish the Membership Committee, head- 
ed by Mr. David O’Connor, with a list 
of names of likely prospects. 

Three new members were reported 
upon and approved for membership by 
the Membership Committee. They are: 
Bruce McConvey, Assistant General 
Manager of Fanny Farmer, Inc.; A. 
Perrini, Genera! Manager of T. Marga- 
rella; and Milton Stock, General Man- 
ager of Rigney & Company. 

Winding up an active business meeting 
the Club also decided that the services 
of a paid secretary were required. A 
committee was appointed to give this 
matter further consideration and secure 
a suitable person for the position. 
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ir Conditioning and Refrigeration 

for the 

Small and Medium Sized 
Candy Manufacturer 


Part 3 


VERY candy mant- 
facturer desires to secure 
the greatest possible pro- 
duction of fine goods with 
a minimum of costly 
equipment, manufacturing space, la- 
bor and waste material. Through- 
out the well organized candy plant 
production is maintained at a con- 
stant speed. Each department is 
geared to the next in line and must 
perform its duty in scheduled time 
and deliver its goods in perfect con- 
dition for the next step in manu- 
facture. For this reason the goods 
in their various stages of completion 
must always be kept in proper con- 
dition for the subsequent opera- 
tions. Obviously, the best results 
cannot be obtained and smooth flow 
of the product from ingredient stor- 
age room to shipping room be main- 
tained if one cog in the wheel is 
not functioning with precision. 
Assuming that the ingredients 
are correctly processed, the atmos- 
pheric conditions at points where 
moisture or temperature can ad- 
versely affect the goods must be 
kept uniformly at the desirable de- 
gree. If temperautre or relative hu- 
midity escape the allowable limits 
at any of these points, production 
in the whole plant will suffer seri- 
ously or the quality of the goods 
be impaired. Air conditioning is, 
therefore, of extreme importance 
not only in the center making and 
packing departments but in a great 
majority of the intermediate steps. 


By R. G. HUTCHINSON, 3rd 


Consulting Air Conditioning Engineer 


Center Cooling Room 

The generally accepted method 
for setting cream centers is now by 
cooling instead of heating. By this 
method sufficient moisture is re- 
moved from the surface of the 
goods to eliminate stickiness, but 
the inside retains its plastic, tasty 
consistency. Many plants are 
equipped with center cooling rooms 
which are located adjacent to the 
center making rooms. One door 
connecting the two rooms is usual- 
ly sufficient if the loading and un- 
loading is periodical and not con- 
tinuous. The room is maintained 
at 60 degrees Fahrenheit with 55 
per cent relative humidity. Centers 
entering the room at 85 degrees 
should be cooled to 70 degrees. The 
time required for this cooling is 
about two hours. 

Air circulation in the center cool- 
ing room has an important bearing 
on the uniformity of cooling of the 
goods. As the starch boards in 
which the centers have been depos- 
ited are stacked about thirty high, 
sufficient air motion to carry the air 
to the inside boards is required. A 
distributing air duct with ejector 
tvpe nozzles located at the top of 
one of the long walls of the room 
is a very satisfactory means for in- 
troducing the air into the room. A 
return air duct with intake ports lo- 
cated about one-third of the ceil- 
ing height up from the floor and 
along the same wall provides an 
ideal air exhaust. An example of 
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this type of duct design may be 
noted in Fig. 1. In small center 
cooling rooms a single air supply 
outlet and exhaust may be suf- 
ficient. 

As may well be seen from the il- 
lustration, the air circulation pro- 
duced by the ejector type nozzle is 


crosswise of the room. The starch- 


trays should be stacked so that the 
slots between the trays are open to 
the direction of the air flow, allow- 
ing passage of the air over the 
goods in each tray. 

A one to two minutes air change 
is usual in these rooms. Care must 
be taken that the velocity of the air 
be below the point at which the 
starch will dust. 

Either the unit cooler or the 
spray type machine is adaptable to 
this duty. If ducts are used, the 
fan must be of a type which will 
operate against the pressure created 
by the ducts. Due to the presence 
of some starch in the air, the ma- 
chine should be so located that the 
necessary parts will be accessible for 
cleaning. 

As the temperature maintained in 
the center cooling room is compara- 
tively low, it is advisable to use i- 
sulation in its construction. Two 
inches of corkboard, or its equiv- 
alent, has proven satisfactory and 
economical as insulation. 

As soon as the centers are set t 
the desired degree, the trays should 
be returned to the Mogul machine, 
the contents be dumped and shaken 
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Figure 1—Typical dry room installation employing the ejector type nozzles to create rotary air circulation. 


and the centers be placed in empty 
trays. Until delivered to the coat- 
ing department, the centers must be 
held in the conditioned center mak- 
ing room or in a conditioned stor- 
age space. If a continuous starch 
conditioning machine is not used, 
the starch is sifted into trays. Its 
moisture content is again reduced 
by heating to the proper point for 
use in depositing another batch of 
centers. A dry room is used for 
this purpose. 


Starch Dry Room 


This room is maintained at 140 
degrees with 42 per cent relative 
humidity. The drying period va- 
fies from eight to twelve hours and 
the room usually is operated at 
night so that the starch will be ready 
for the first morning run of centers. 
A steam or electric heating element 
teplaces the cooler for this duty. 
The circulated air is blown over the 
heating element by a motor driven 
fan and into the room through ejec- 
tor nozzles similar to those used in 
the center cooling room. A portion 


of the air is recirculated over the 
heater and back to the room while 
the remainder is discharged to the 
atmosphere. An amount of fresh 
air equal to the air discharged is 
taken in and heated before being 
delivered to the room. The amount 
of discharged air may be varied to 
control the relative humidity. The 
moisture evaporated from the starch 
is absorbed by the air increasing the 
humidity in the room. Outside air 
when heated to a high temperature 
has a very low relative humidity. 
Therefore the recirculated air and 
the fresh air are mixed in the prop- 
er proportions to maintain a rela- 
tive humidity of 42 per cent in the 
room. When the control air damp- 
ers are once correctly adjusted, a 
change of setting is seldom re- 
quired. Thermostatic control of the 
heat supply is extremely helpful in 
the efficient operation of the room. 
The starch dry room may be 
used, also, for gums, jellies or any 
centers or other goods which require 
drying. The thermostat and air 
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dampers may be set to maintain any 
desired atmospheric conditions 
within a reasonable range. 

Good insulation of the room is 
highly advisable. Due to the ex- 
treme temperature difference be- 
tween inside and outside, a large 
heat loss would exist through ordi- 
nary walls, floor and ceiling. Heat 
would be wasted from the room and 
the cooling load be increased in any 
adjacent conditioned space. 

Center Tempering Room 


The manufacture of goods which 
will be fine in appearance and pos- 
sess good lasting qualities is largely 
dependent on the condition of the 
center just before coating. As pre- 
viously stated, the presence of mois- 
ture on the surface of the center is 
fatal to the finished piece. The tem- 
perature of the center is of equal 
importance. If too warm, the coat- 
ing will not set properly and if too 
cold, the piece is subject to “gray- 
ing.” As all of the centers deliv- 
ered to the coating department are 
not used at once, it is advisable to 
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Figure 2—Small, portable dry room unit with fan and heater assembly. 
Walls and roof are constructed of insulated metal panels. 


have a small center tempering room 
adjacent to the coating room. This 
enclosure is maintained at the same 
conditions existing in the center 
making room. Since centers are 
coated at 76 degrees, they soon 
would assume an incorrect tempera- 
ture if allowed to stand for long in 
the coating room. Stacks of boards 
are stored in the tempering room 
and only immediate requirements 
are taken out for coating. By this 
procedure the securing of uniform 
results in coating is greatly facili- 
tated. 

The same type of air condition- 
ing equipment as is used in the cen- 
ter making room may be used for 
the tempering room as the require- 
ments for both are identical. If the 
making room conditioner is of suf- 
ficient capacity and the distance 
from the tempering room not too 
great, air from that machine may 
be brought by duct to supply the 
tempering room. Instances such as 
this indicate the adaptability of the 
central station type of conditioner. 
There are several rooms in the can- 
dy plant which require air of like 
characteristics. Provided that the 
plant layout lends itself readily to 
the installation of duct systems and 
that most of those rooms be in use 
at the same time, the central station 


conditioner may prove to be the 
most economical type of installation. 

A view of such a layout is shown 
in Fig. 3. The conditioner is locat- 
ed in a conditioned room. The sup- 
ply duct may be seen beginning at 
the fan outlet and branching in two 
directions. One branch is used to 
supply air to the main room while 
the second duct is carried through 
the wall to other conditioned space. 
Return air from the room shown in 
the illustration is taken into the con- 
ditioner through the louvres in the 


intake casing. Air is returned from 
the other rooms by the duct whieh 
enters the top of the intake casing, 

In candy factory conditioning the 
air leaving a central station ma 
chine is usually at a temperature of 
about 50 degrees. In many ie 
stances, rooms of different tempera. 
tures and humidities can be condi 
tioned by one machine. This is ag 
complished by placing a heater ig 
the supply duct entering each room, 
Each heater is controlled by a ther- 
mostat which is located in the room 
which that particular duct supplies, 
The thermostats are set for the vari- 
ous temperatures required, giving 
individual control in the rooms, 
While this is possible in several 
cases in the plant, there are combj- 
nations of atmospheric conditions 
which are impossible to maintain 
with one conditioner. In rooms re 
quiring separate machines, the unit 
type conditioner offers great advan- 
tages. 

The center tempering room usuai- 
ly is ina warm location. It is, there- 
fore, advisable to use an equivalent 
of two inches of corkboard for ir 
sulation in its construction. 


Machine Coating Room 


, Centers which are removed from 
the tempering room are at a tem 
perature of approximately 75 de 
grees. If these centers are mm 
through the coating machine with 
out more delay than a reasonable 
(Continued on Page 46) 


Figure 3—Central station type air conditioner with refrigerating coil 
located in spray chamber 
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5th Month 
31 Days 


MAY 


Birthstone: Emerald 
Saturdays / Birth Flower: 


Sundays {| 


6th Month 


Hawthorr|30 Days (\4 
14 Sundays | 


JUNE 
Birthstone: Pearl 


Saturdays | Birth Flower: Honeysuckle 
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Day 
of 
Week 


s 


EVENTS 








Child Health Day (by annual Presidential proclama- 
tion). Observe it with candy! 


Monthly meeting Candy Production Club of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 


Orders for Christmas wrappers. 


bands and boxes 
should be in box makers’ hands. 


Weekly meeting Colorado Zone Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, Oxford Hotel, Denver, Colorado (each 
Wednesday).—Monthly meeting Retail Confec- 
tioners’ Association of Philadelphia, Inc., Elks 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly meeting Westchester Candy Jobbers’ As- 
sociation, Yonkers, N. onthly meeting Cin- 
cinnati Candy Jobbers’ Association, Grand Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio —Closing day Chicago Toy Fair, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


Monthly meeting Falls Cities Confectioners’ Club. 
Louisville, Ky.—Weekly meeting Utah Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Salt Lake Kity Chamber of 
Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Mothers’ Day. Make them happy with candy. 


International Patent Exposition opens at 
Central Palace, New York City (May 
28th).—Monthly meeting Confectioners’ Buying 
Association, Inc., Chicago. Il1l.—Monthly meeting 
Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Baltimore City, Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md.— 
Annual 3-day convention, National Paper Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, Detroit, Michigan. 


Grand 
10th to 


Friday, 13th, used to be an unlucky day; 


now it's 
like every other day! 


Monthly meeting Candy Executives and Associated 
Industries Club, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. 
Vacations are coming; now’s the time to plan them. 


Monthly meeting Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of 
Philadelphia, Inc., Progress Club, Philadelphia. 
Pa.—Annual Convention Confectionery, Biscuit and 
Chocolate Industries of Canada, Montreal, Canada 
(2 days). 


Monthly meeting New~ York Club, Inc., Hotel 
McAlpin. New York City.—Monthly meeting 
Utah-Idaho Zone Western Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Annual 5-day convention. 


National Confectioners’ 
Association, Atlantic City, a 


Last day N. C. A. Convention, but don’t check out; 
stay over for the week-end. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, 


Decoration Day. 


Coes. sixteenth annual 3-day convention Associ- 
ated Retail Confectioners, Buffalo, Y. 


Day Day 
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Month | Week 
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Weekly meeting Colorado Zone Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, Oxford Hotel, Denver (each Wednesday). 
—Monthly meeting Retail Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Elks Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Closing day of Associated Retail Confectioners’ 
Convention, Buffalo, N. Y-—Monthly meeting 
Westchester Candy Jobbers’ Association, Yonkers, 
N. Y¥.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
bers’ Association, Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Birthday of Jefferson Davis, observed in Southern 
states only.—Monthly meeting Falls Cities Con- 
fectioners’ Club, Louisville. Ky.—Weekly meeting 
Utah Manufacturers’ Association, Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(noon Fridays). 


Monthly meeting Candy Production Club of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill 


Fumigation time is here. 
month. 


Should be attended to this 


Monthly meeting Manu‘acturing Confectioners of 
Baltimore City, Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. 


Monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 


It’s time to plan your fall deals. 


Children’s Day.—Nothing will please them more 
than candy. 


Christmas samples should be ready for jobbers for 
future orders. 


Flag Day.—Monthly meeting Confectioners’ 


Buying 
Association, Inc., Chicego, Ill 


Monthly meeting New York Candy Club. Inc., Hotel 
McAlpin. New York City.—Monthly meeting 
Utah-Idaho Zone. Western Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Father's Day. 


Monthly meeting Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of 
Philadelphia, Inc., P.ogress Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


First day of summer. 


Fall holidays a-e especially good ones for moulded 
goods business. Get busy on them. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Monthly meeting Candy Executives and Associated 
Industries Club, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mon‘hly meeting Candy Square Club of New York, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting Association of Manufacturers of 
Confectionery and Chocolate of State of N. Y., 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 











Select Your Jobbers 


Is This Southern Jobber’s Advice to Manufacturers 


ASSING the buck is a great 
game. We play it in our 
home life, in our business 


life, and even in our national life. 
While we are 
passing through this great economic 


It is so easy to play. 


period it would not behoove any of 
We should 
delve right into the subject, find out 
the trouble and get a cure for it. 
The Candy Industry like all indus- 
tries is suffering for volume busi- 


us to play it too strong. 


ness. 

Manufacturers are causing many 
honest and legitimate jobbers to go 
into bankruptcy by selling every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry that writes 
in for their goods. Why are they 
doing this? Do they want a new 
crop of jobbers? Do they not ap- 
preciate past business? Do they not 
appreciate long business connections, 
and don’t they lose many dollars an- 
nually by bankruptcy proceedings ? 


Indiscriminate Selling to Anyone 
Who Calls Himself Jobber 


During every panic or great un- 
employment period, many of the un- 
employed take up the art of selling, 
get enough money to buy a second- 
hand car, a few boxes of candy— 
and start jobbing. Without capital, 
without experience in selling, and 
many without reputation—yet many 
of our best Manufacturers will ship 
them on the same basis as a jobber 
of years’ standing. 

Now, does it help the volume of 
sales for the Manufacturer? I dare 
say. it does not, for the business these 
illegitimate jackasses get only comes 
from an old jobber who would have 
and should deserve it. If by a 
chance an old jobber has friendship 
enough worked up with the trade to 
hold some of the business, the illegit- 
imate cuts the price. 

I called on a customer last week 
who said he had a different Candy 
Salesman call on him each day in 
the week. I was the only one who 
had been in the game over two 
years. I was the only one who had 
a commercial rating. I was the only 
one getting a fair price for his 
goods. 


Manufacturers Should Return 
To Selective Selling 


We all know that the Federal 
Trade Commission will not permit 
price fixing. But a manufacturer is 
not forced to sell to every person 
sending in an order. 

When I entered the candy job- 
bing game many years ago, I no- 
ticed a certain bar of candy | 
thought would go in a certain ter- 
ritory I was working. I wrote to 
the manufacturer for price list, and 
gave my references. The reply 
was that they had three jobbers in 
my city and felt like it was enough 
to take care of business, but-in the 
near future if any should drop out 
they would be glad to take the mat- 
ter up. At that time I was very 
mad; I thought they were crazy to 
turn down business. After six 
months’ time an opening was found 
and I sold thousands of dollars’ 
worth of their candy, and I never 
had heard of anyone making a foot- 
ball of their merchandise. 


Fly-by-Night Jobbers 
Make Footballs of Items 


A manufacturer should not per- 
mit a jobber to make a football of 
his merchandise, and they will rue 
the day they start it. As a jobber I 
am now seeing a once popular bar 
being despised by the old jobbers 
and being sold at lower prices than 
any candy on the market. And the 
old legitimate jobber popularized the 
bar, got a fair price for it, gave it 
respect and prestige. Manufactur- 
er’s greed has now got it in the foot- 
ball class. 

Manufacturers should, by even a 
short restrospective study, see that 
all business gotten by these fly-by- 
night jobbers is merely a portion of 
business taken from the old settled 
jobber who has helped them build 
their business and given their prod- 
ucts the prestige they now have. 

Forcing the old legitimate jobber 
into bankruptcy (as no one can sell 
on price alone and survive), which 
the many present-day manufacturers 
are doing by selling every Tom, 
Dick and Harry, is surely wrecking 
the candy industry. 

Many manufacturers advance the 
idea and theory that when their 
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merchandise leaves the warehouse 
they have completed their duties to 
the public. They do not realize that 
the legitimate jobber calling on the 
trade week after week is really do- 
ing much toward merchandising 
their products. We must answer for 
all their shortcomings. We must 
help the retailer to move his goods, 
We must build up the distribution, 
and when this is done—probably 
after years of work and study—a 
so-called jobber with a second-hand 
car can style himself a candy jobber, 
send in order for goods, go out on 
territory that has taken years to 
build up. offer the goods at a cut 
price and take the business! 


A New Name for Price Cutters 


Several months ago I selected an 
item from a manufacturer and told 
the representative that I would get 
him a good distribution and asked 
him not to sell the price cutters, 
We sold around three or four hun- 
dred boxes. We had fifty boxes in 
stock and some on the way. On our 
next weekly trip, a Mr. So-and-So 
had called and offered the candy at 
a cut price. I could not sell at that 
price, as I have overhead expenses 
and know what profit I must take 
to stay in business. Consequently I 
was stuck with their merchandise 
and had to suffer a loss greater than 
my entire profits on what I had sold. 

Of course, the manufacturer 
made money, but that item would 
have been on the market longer and 
with more respect if price had not 
been cut, and in the long run the 
manufacturer would have profited 
more. 

In closing this article as I started 
it, “passing the buck” is easy and 
comes natural. I do not wish to 
pass on to the manufacturer the 
entire ills of the candy industry. We 
do not need a Czar Landis or Gen- 
eral Dawes to lead us—just a bit 
of common sense. Manufacturers, 
select your jobbers, and do not have 
more in a given territory than cam 
make it profitable for you and your 
jobber. A jobber that does not get 
a fair price for your merchandise is 
not helping himself or your product. 
Usually he is not a jobber that cat 
give references. He’s more likely 
to be just an illegitimate jackass! 
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A Common Sense Plan 


for 


Rejuvenating the Candy Industry 


HE sharpest competition in 

the candy industry is in the 

bar and penny goods field. 
The major volume of candies today, 
through jobbers, is in bar and penny 
goods. A large percentage of the 
jobbers are handling some bars at a 
loss. 

The jobbers are paying all the 
way from 50c to 68c for bars and 
endeavoring to sell them all at one 
uniform price. What an asinine 
situation that is. As a result of this 
situation, jobbers are endeavoring to 
buy cheaper and cheaper bars to 
offset their loss on the higher priced 
bars. Obviously, the cheaper bars 
are worth less and the consumer 
gets a poor piece of candy instead 
of a good piece. The natural result 
of that situation is that consumption 
diminishes. 


Volume and Quality Related 


The consumer holds the key to 
greater volume. As the prices on 
bars and penny goods are being 
driven down, the consumption goes 
down. As price and quality go up, 
consumption goes up. 

Any jobber and manufacturer 
who has had any amount of experi- 
ence, can testify to the fact that 
when you give the consumer a good 
quality piece of candy, you can in- 
variably expect volume sales. It is 
a law that we have all learned to 
know, but sometimes we think we 
are smart enough to beat the law. 

The consumer is perfectly willing 
to pay Se for a good candy bar. The 
kids pay $1.20 for 120-count penny 
goods. A fair profit to the retailer 


is 334% per cent on his selling price. 
A fair price to the retailer on both 
bars and penny goods is 80c. 


A Fair Profit for All 


Every jobber is entitled to 20 per 
cent on his selling price, which will 
put his cost on bar goods and penny 
goods at 64c. 

If the manufacturers would indi- 
vidually adopt a 64c standard price 
on bars and penny goods, they could 
give the consumer a value in both 
quality and size that would put the 
consumption of candy to a much 
higher level than it is today. Under 
that arrangement the manufacturer 
would be able to make fine quality 
bars and penny goods for 64c. The 
jobber would sell the bars at 80c, 
and earn his full 20 per cent. The 
consumer would pay $1.20 per box, 
giving the retailer 3314 per cent. 

Such an arrangement accom- 
plishes five different things : 

1. It benefits the manufacturer 
and helps him to produce better can- 
dies. 

2. It gives the jobber a living 
profit. 

3. It gives the retailer a living 
profit. 

4. It gives the consumer the max- 
imum value for his money. 

5. It increases the volume of con- 
sumption of candy. 

It is the only common sense plan 
on which the entire candy industry, 
from the manufacturer to the re- 
tailer, can agree. 

On that kind of a basis the man- 
ufacturers would compete with each 
other on a different basis. Their 


competition would not be on price. 
It would be on quality. It would 
not be destructive competition. It 
would be constructive competition. 
From the standpoint of the jobber 
it would be a question of selling. 
Would that we might rise to a new 
level in selling, where price would 
be out of the picture, where our 
salesmanship would be on quality. 

Under this plan a jobber salesman 
would have to talk his goods and 
show his customer that his goods 
are better than the other fellow’s. 
That is constructive competition. 

Then, too, this plan is of partic- 
ular benefit to the ultimate con- 
sumer, whose interests lie closest to 
the hearts of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Under the present 
plan the consumer gets the worst 
of it. 

Manufacturers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers are vying with each other to 
produce cheap candies to be sold at 
a cheap price, and this candy is 
foisted onto the consumer. Under 
the new plan the manufacturer and 
jobber will vie with each other to 
produce better goods, resulting in a 
decided benefit to the consumer. 

A plan of this kind should enlist 
the co-operation of every agency 
within the candy industry. The N. 
C. A. and the Candy Institute can 
promote it. Local jobber and man- 
ufacturer organizations can promote 
it. There is a common sense appeal 
in it. 

Above all, it holds out a clean-cut 
solution to the chaotic situation in 
which the industry at present finds 
itself. Think it over! 





Packaging Procedure 
(Continued from Page 26) 


8. The adoption of a policy with 
respect to returns. 

This is an important element of 
a packaging program. No matter 
how carefully the program is 
launched, dealers will always have 
considerable old stock on hand. 
Usually new packages are exchanged 


for old so that dealers will not be 
offering new and old packages si- 
multaneously. If outstanding mer- 
chandise is to be replaced, the cost 
of replacing it represents a definite 
part of the cost of making the de- 
sign change. Failure to take this 
into consideration soon enough has 
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frequently been a source of friction 
between manufacturer and dealer. 
Having made an organized ef- 
fort to make smooth the path of the 
new package, having carefully in- 
vestigated all factors influencing de- 
sign, production and distribution, 
the success of the package is as- 
sured. The procedure is simply an 
application of the old adage: Fore- 
sight is better than hindsight. 





Short Talks on Chocolate 


Part 5--Using Thermometers 


By H. RUSSELL BURBANK 


a a 


HEN the writer was first 

breaking into the candy and 

chocolate business, it was con- 

sidered a sign of weakness 
and inexperience if anybody in the 
chocolate coating department of a manufac- 
turing confectioner depended on a_ ther- 
mometer in tempering his chocolate coat- 
ing. It is recalled that the only regular use 
of a thermometer at that time was in the 
cool room of the Coating Machine Depart- 
ment. Further, it appeared that this ther- 
mometer was used principally to impress 
the superintendent that such a room was 
either too warm or too cold to properly 
temper the chocolate coated candies, when 
more often than not the poor appearance 
of the dipped candies was caused by guess 
work in tempering the chocolate coating. 
In other words, in the writer’s early experi- 
ence in the candy and chocolate business, a 
thermometer in these particular depart- 
ments was used as an alibi. A foreman was 
highly insulted if it was suggested that he 
depend entirely on the thermometer for 
tempering chocolate and the ability of his 
various helpers was gauged very largely 
by the results they obtained in tempering 
chocolate by the touch and guess method. 
It is recalled with considerable amusement 
the proud swagger of the chocolate fore- 
man who was able to slosh his hand back 
and forth in the mass of chocolate and give 
orders with the air of a General directing 
his army for the coating machine to pro- 
ceed with the day’s work of dipping 
candies. 

In the past 20 vears a generally different 
attitude toward thermometers in the choco- 
late coating department has been devel- 
oped. Candy manufacturers are more 
deeply interested and more intelligently in- 


formed regarding their chocolate coating. 
Thermometers now are a part of the regu- 
lar, modern equipment. Tempering choco- 
late can no longer be done by the hit and 
miss method. It must be definitely con- 
trolled, not one day but every day. 
The very physical makeup of 
late coating demands it and competi. 
tion and uniform cost figures will not per 
mit anything but the most accurate regu. 
lations. There is no human being, no mat- 
ter how clever or experienced, who can 
regularly and successfully replace a ther- 
mometer. 

It has been pointed out in a previous 
article the importance of properly melting 
and tempering the chocolate coating in the 
kettle and it is probably one of the proc- 
esses of handling chocolate which is most 
frequently slighted. The mechanical ar- 
rangement of the chocolate kettle does not 
lend itself readily to the permanent in- 
stallation of a thermometer and if such an 
arrangement has not been made, it is in 
no way difficult and is altogether satisfac- 
tory to use a hand thermometer. When we 
come to the coating machine, we find that 
today’s regular equipment includes a ther- 
mometer both for the water jacket and the 
chocolate itself. It would be pretty difficult 
to sell the idea to the operator of such a 
machine that he could accomplish more 
without this thermometer equipment than 
with it. All well-regulated coating depart- 
ments have thermometers on the warm side 
and cool side of the machine dipping room 
as well as in the hand-dipping room. 

Many organizations have installed and 
operate recording thermometers with con- 
siderable benefit, as well as hygrometers 
for determining the humidity which is also 
extremely important in dipping chocolate. 


choco 





THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Mistreatment of chocolate coating by 
temperature is ruinous. It is equally as 
important not to melt the chocolate coating 
at too high or too low a temperature as it 
is to dip at a temperature either too high 
or too low. With the general installation 
and use of cooling tunnels, it is not neces- 


not a sign of inexperience to use proper 
instruments for control in manufacturing; 
it is rather a sign of ability and keen knowl- 
edge of the current necessity of mechanical 
rather than manual! control. We would 
suggest a daily chart with the following 
headings : 





No. 1 


* CHOCOLATE COATING DSPARTHENT - 
Temperature Chart 
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Warm Side 
Dipping 
Room 


Tunnel 
Delivery 


Tunnel 
Humidity 


Dry when 
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sary to point out that it is vital to know 
the exact temperature in all parts of the 
cooling tunnel. It is by a combination of 


proper temperature control from the very 
beginning until the chocolate coated candy 


is packed rather than by any one step 
whereby enviable results are obtained. 
This may sound like a selling talk for the 
purchase of innumerable temperature re- 
cording units; such is not the ease. It 
might be more aptly termed ‘‘the vital im- 


You will note that a space has been 
designated for standard temperatures. 
These must be determined by individual 
conditions rather than by any general rule 
laid down for use under all circumstances. 
If such a chart is conscientiously followed 
up, it will tell at a glance whether or not 
the manufactured merchandise should be in 
perfect condition and if not, wherein the 
fault lies. It will permit a correction of 
any error made or adverse condition exist- 
ing, and will become one of the most valu- 


portance of accurate control of tempera- 
tures in dipping chocolate coating.’’ 


It is 


able control sheet in your organization. 





Wilcox with Peter Paul 
ORDON H. WILCOX, well known 
to the candy trade through his as- 

sociation with the Service Department 
of the Nulomonine Company of New 
York, has severed his connections with 
that company to become associated with 
Peter Paul, Inc., candy manufacturer 
of Naugatuck, Conn., where he will 
serve in the capacity of Technical Advi- 
sor to that company and to its subsidiary, 
the J. N. Collins Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mr. Wilcox took over his new duties 
May 2nd. In connection with his work 
at the Naugatuck plant he will have his 
own laboratory and staff assistants. 

Mr. Wilcox will be missed by his 
many friends in New York and particu- 
larly by the members of the Candy Ex- 
ecutives’ and Associated Industries’ Club 





of New York, which organization was 
brought into heing largely through his 
untiring efforts. 


V. O. Herman Returns 
V O. HERMANN, President of the 
e \ 


7. O. Hermann Corporation, 15 
Park Row, is back in this country after 
a business trip which took him through 
Germany, France and England. Much 
of Mr. Hermann’s time was spent at the 
plant of C. E. Rost & Company of Dres- 
den, Germany, which firm he represents 
in this country. While there Mr. Her- 
mann successfully negotiated for the ex- 
clusive representation for the sales of 
Rost equipment throughout the entire 
world with the exception of Asia Minor 
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and Europe. In addition to obtaining an 
extension of his territory for the Rost 
Company, Mr. Hermann also succeeded 
in getting representation of the firm of 
John Hounsell Engineers, Ltd., of Bir- 
mingham, England, for sales of that 
Company's equipment in the United 
States and Canada. 

Another interesting piece of equipment 
which he has brought back with him is 
a highly efficient German-made fully au- 
tomatic wrapping machine for suckers. 
This is a high speed machine with a ca- 
pacity of 300 suckers per minute. In de- 
scribing the machine Mr. Hermann stat- 
ed that it would handle practically all 
types of wrapping materials including 
transparent cellulose. 

While in England Mr. Hermann es- 
tablished a London office at 9-10 Mark 
Lane. 





The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in 
the candy industry. Each month a number of samples of representative candies are picked 


up at random. 


This month it is High Priced Packages; next month it will be marshmal- 


lows, fudges and caramels. Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market 
so that any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Fancy Package Goods 


Code 5A 32 

Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb., $1.50 

(Purchased in a retail store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer; padded top. Box and 
wrapper of gray. Attractive appear- 
ance. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Pistaschio Cream: Flavor good but 
too much color. 

Walnut Cream: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Caramallow: Good. 

Butterscotch: Good. 

Butterscotch & Marshmallow: Good. 

Coffee Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Molasses Cocoanut Cream: Good. 

Cream Cherry: Good. 

Frozen Pudding Nougat: Good. 

Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Lime Jelly and Cream: Good. 

Lime Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Good. 

Molasses Sponge Chip: Good. 

Pistachio Nut Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Orange Cream: Fair; had an off 
taste. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: This assortment contained 
too many creams and at the price of 


$1.50 per pound it is not quite up to 
standard. The quality of the coating 
and centers is very good. There were 
not enough hard and chewey centers 
nor enough nut meats. The pistachio 
cream had entirely too much color. 
The orange flavor had an off taste 
and needs checking up. Suggest the 
assortment be made up of fewer 
creams and more hard, chewey and 
nut centers. The consumer expects 
a “bang-up” box of chocolates today 
when he pays $1.50 a pound. 


Code 5B 32 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb., $1.50 


(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; new 
and different. 

Box: This is a novelty box for Mother's 
Day, half round in shape, top of silk 
printed to represent a fan, colored in 
silver and blue with sprays of flowers 
printed on top and sides. This is a 
novel as well as attractive container. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
A printed lace mat of transparent 
cellulose was on top of the chocolates. 

Coatings: Milk and Dark. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Chocolate Centers— 
Brazils: Good. 

Vanilla Fudge: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Raisin Cream: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Nut Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
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Green Paste: Could taste no flavor, 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Walnuts: Good. 

Coffee Cream: Good. 

Decorated Almond: Good. 

Glace Cherry: Good. 

Caramallow: Marshmallow tough. 

Filberts: Good. 

Glace Pineapple: Good. 

Foil Cup—Solid Chocolate: Good. 

Raspberry Jelly: Poor flavor. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Cordial Cherry: Good. 

Molasses Cocoanut Cream: Good. 
Milk Chocolate Centers— 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Walnuts: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Green Jelly: No flavor could be de 

tected. 

Filberts: Good. 

Pecans: Good. ‘ 

Caramallow: Marshmallow tough. ~ 

Raisin Creams: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Coffee Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Foil Cup—Solid Chocolate: Good. 
Assortment: Good. a 
Remarks: This package should y 

over” as a good novelty Mothers 

Day box. Suggest the red jelly be 

made from raspberry fruit as it is 900 

a good eating piece. The green jelly” 

lacked flavor and appeared to be # 

Jap jelly. This could be made from 

an apple or apricot base and Ww 

be good eating. Marshmallow needs 

checking up. 
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Code 5C 32 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb., $1.50 


(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. This 
is the regular package adapted to 
Mother’s Day by the use of a metal 
disc suitably imprinted and tied to 
the package with a blue silk ribbon. 

Box: Colored brown, pink and blue and 
tied with yellow ribbon. Wrapped in 
transparent cellulose. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coatings: Dark, bittersweet and milk. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Chocolate Centers— 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Peppermint Marshmallow: Tough. 
Cocoanut Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Fair. 
Nut Paste: Fair. 
Molasses Cocoanut Paste: Good. 
Brazils: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Foiled Cordial Cherry: Good. 
Pecan Fudge: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Almond Fudge: Good. 
Caramallow: F air; 

tough. 

Milk Chocolate Centers— 
Vanilla Cocoanut Paste: Good. 

Nut Paste: Good. 

Pistaschio Nougat: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Almond and Date: Good. 

Solid Tablets: Good. 

Assorted Jordan Almonds: Good. 

Undipped Nut Nougat Wrapped in 
Foil: Good. 

Assortment: Good. : 
Remarks: This box was not up to the 
$1.50 a pound standard. The strings 


marshmallow 


MANUFACTURING 


were plain and a considerable num- 
ber of pieces were machine dipped. 
Dates, nut paste, cocoanut and cara- 
mallows do not belong in high-priced 
goods. The quality was good but 
the vanilla caramel had a coat of 
grain and the marshmallow was 
tough and off color. The orange 
cream was gritty and the flavor a 
trifle off. The dark chocolate was 
good but not quite up to the standard 
of that ordinarily used on high-priced 
goods. 


Code 5D 32 
Almond Crunch—1 Lb., $1.50 


(Purchased in a drug store in New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; round 
pink colored tin with printing in gold. 
Wrapped in transparent cellulose. 
This is a sealed box opening with a 
key. Pieces wrapped in gold foil. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Very good. 

Remarks: This candy was in very good 
condition owing to the sealed tin. 
Goods seem high priced at $1.50 a 
pound. Suggest more almonds be 
used. Some pieces contained only a 
few small —, — 


Code 

Assorted Chadune Lb., $1.00 

(Purchased in a drug store in New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Round paper box, colored to rep- 
resent wood; gold edged and printed 
in black; tied with gold tinsel rib- 
bon; black seal. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Milk Chocolate Panned Ball: Good. 
Almond Taffy: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 


CONFECTIONER 


Fancy Shape Coffee Solid Chocolate: 
Good. 

Almond Flavored Jelly: Good. 

Chocolate Panned Raisins: Good. 

Chocolate Panned Almonds: Good. 

Chocolate Panned Almonds and 
Cocoa: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Fair. 

Fig and Date Paste: Fair. 

Walnut Jelly: Good. 

Chocolate Paste Truffles: Good. 

Chocolate Nougat: Good. 

Coffee Creams: Good. 

Vanilla Creams: Fair. 

Chocolate Nabisco Fingers: Fair. 

Vanilla Nougat Cellophane Wrapped: 
Fair. 

Green Nougat Cellophane Wrapped: 
Fair; too much color used. 

Nut Crystallized Jelly: Good. 

Solid Chocolate Tablets: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This box is out of the ordi- 
nary and well put up. Suggest the 
green piece of nougat be left out and 
replaced by another piece of white 
nougat. The fig and date paste was 
too dry; it is not a good piece for a 
dollar box. The lemon cream had a 
good flavor but the cream was too 
short and tough. The vanilla cream 
also had a good flavor but it was too 
liquid. Suggest these creams be 
checked up. The nougat pieces were 
too dry and short—not a good eating 
nougat. 


Code 5F 32 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb., $1.75 


(Purchased in a hotel lobby in New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Round tin; colors: cream, rose 
and black; modernistic design. Packed 
in a silver openface folding carton. 
Very attractive. Transparent cellu- 
lose over open face of carton. 
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Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 

Centers— 

Half Dipped Almond: Good. 

Foil Cup, Solid Milk Chocolate: 
Good. 

Orange Peel: Good. 

Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Marshmallow: Poor. 

Glace Pineapple Fruit: Good. 

Brazil: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel: Too hard. 

Date: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Filbert Cluster: Good. 

Vanilla Cocoanut Paste: Good. 

Pistachio Cream: Good. 

Foiled Solid Chocolate: Good. 

Molasses Chip: Grained. 

Maple Cream: Flavor good: fondant 
grained. 

Nut Ting Ling: Good. 

Apricot Jelly: Grained. 

Glace Cherries: Good. 

Molasses Plantation: Fair. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Fair. 

Nut Chip: Good. 

Mint Paste: Good. 

Raspberry Jelly: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Neither the marshmallow 
nor the jelly pieces were properly 
made. The nut nougat was not up 
to the standard for this priced goods. 
Too many date pieces, marshmallows 
and caramels were used for a high- 
priced assortment. The cream cen- 
ters were not right. The coating was 
good but the centers were in the 
dollar-a-pound class. Much checking 
up is needed here, particularly in 
connection with the cream centers. 


Code 5G 32 
Assorted Chocolates—12 Ozs., 
$1.35 

(Purchased in a restaurant in New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Oval-shaped enameled tin; blue 
and white Dutch scenes on sides and 
top. White transparent cellulose 
wrapper. Very attractive. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
All pieces foil wrapped. Gold edged 
cups. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Plain. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers— 
Cream and Pineapple: Good. 
Nut Praline: Good. 
Soft Caramel: Good. 
Ginger Cream: Good. 
Maple Pecan Cream: Good. 
Ginger: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 
Coffee Creams: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Milk Chocolate Filbert Paste: Good. 
Almond Paste and Chocolate: Good. 
Apricot Jelly and Almond Paste: 
Good. 
Sugar Coated Filbert: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel Wafer: Good. 
Raspberry Jelly: Good. 


CANDY CLINIC 


Almond String: Good. 

Cream Almond: Good. 

Vanilla and Chocolate Caramel: 
Good. 

Pistachio Nuts and Gauach: Good. 

Truffle: Good. 

Almond Paste and Chocolate: Good. 

Coffee Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: The chocolate coating used 
on these goods is exceptionally fine. 
The centers were good but not the 
type of centers found in boxes man- 
ufactured in the States. The quality 
and workmanship were of the finest. 

Code 5H 32 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb., $1.00 


(Purchased in a drug store in New 
York City.) 





UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably m the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it ts 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analysed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—FEditor. 





Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Oval red tin with silver edges and 
name in silver. Square red carton 
with cutout top showing container 
tin. Wrapped in transparent cellu- 
lose. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 
Nougat: Good. 
Filbert Clusters: Good. 
Raisin Clusters: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Fig: Good. 
Vanilla Cocoanut Paste: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Molasses Chip: Good. 
Vanilla Sponge: Good. 
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Foiled Solid Chocolate: Good. 
Peanut Butter Blossom: Good. 
Date: Good. 

Opera Caramel: Good. 

Pink Cream: Could not detect flavor 
Chocolate Parfait: Good. 

Vanilla Pulled Hard Candy: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 

Butterscotch: Good. 

Orange Cream: Off taste. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Fair. 

Apricot Jelly: Good. 

Pineapple Core: Fair. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Cocoanut Paste: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This box of chocolates is put 
up somewhat differently from mog 
dollar boxes. The quality is good 
and the box ought to be a good dol 
lar seller. The cream centers are not 
quite up to standard. Some were too 
dry and some of the flavors need 
checking up. The pineapple core js 
not a good eating piece and does uot 
belong in a dollar box. 


Code 5I 32 
Assorted Chocolates—2 Lb., $1.30 


‘Purchased in Chicago, II.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair; cheap 
looking. 

Box: Two-layer, loose wrapped, printed 
in green and black. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 
Some pieces out of place; many of 
the pieces were scratched. 

Coatings: Dark and milk. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced goods 

Dark Chocolate Centers— 

Ginger Cream: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Walnut Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Chewey Taffy: No flavor could ke 
tasted. 

Chocolate Nut Caramel: Fair. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Caramel and Fig Paste: Good. 

Sugar Peppermint: Good. 

Cocoa Paste: Good. 

Green Marshmallow: Poor; entirely 
too much color. 

Vanilla Cocoanut Paste: Good. 

Nut Chip: Good. 

Molasses Chip: Good. 

Nut Chocolate: Good. 

Cream Brazil: Good. 

Milk Chocolate Centers— 

Nut Chip: Good. 

Fig and Butterscotch: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Sugar Peppermint: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Vanilla Cream and _ Butterscotch: 
Good. 

Green Marshmallow: Poor. 

Vanilla Cocoanut Paste: Good. 

Vanilla Pecan Cream: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Butterscotch: Good. 

Vanilla Walnut Cream: Good. 

— _ anaes A 700d. 
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Vanilla Cream and Butterscotch: 
Good. 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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Eric Lehman finds 


Room for Improvement 
in Fancy Package Goods 


Q make a most obvious asser- 
tion, high priced packages are 
moving very, very slowly. 

The most active outlets for these 
packages are the hotels and better 
cass drug and retail candy stores. 
Dollar boxes are experiencing a 
slightly better demand but the best 
slling packages are those priced at 
sixty to eighty cents. In anything 
over a dollar a pound the consumer 
rightfully expects exceptional value. 

In some of the dollar and a quar- 
ter and dollar ard a half boxes the 
assortments are lacking in value. Too 
many dates, figs, Turkish paste and 
cheap cream center pieces are in- 
cuded. There is little justification 
for the inclusion of the latter, be- 
cause good cream centers are so easy 
to make and only a few in an as- 
sortment will suffice; and these few 
should be the finest it is possible to 
make. Fancy top pieces are notice- 
ably lacking in some of the packages. 
The appearance of a high priced box 


is greatly enhanced by the addition. 


of a few of these. Foiled pieces, 
however, are characteristic of the 
less expensive boxes and therefore 
they do not belong in with the higher 
priced confections. A fancy divider 
or two will add to the quality char- 
acter of the box. 

Some of these expensive boxes 
are marked “Fruits and Nuts,” but 
for the purchasers who are really 
partial to fruit and nut assortments 
we feel, in some cases, they must be 
disappointed when they find such 
pieces as creams, nougats and cara- 
mels all containing small particles of 
nuts. The “fruits” indicated on the 
outside of the box are sometimes 
nothing more than dates, figs and 
cherries mixed in with nougats or 
ituit pastes. The fact is, these are 
all cheap pieces. They are not the 
type of fruit and nut pieces a per- 
son would expect to find in an ex- 
pensive box labeled in this manner, 
and the purchaser has every reason 
‘0 feel that he has been deceived. 


On the other hand, had the package 
contained an assortment of dipped 
nuts, fruits, such as glacé pineapple, 
cherries and cordial fruits, as well 
as French fruits he would be satis- 
fied and would very likely purchase 
again. 

Two dollars a pound boxes have 
disappeared from the candy counters 
almost entirely. Of course, there 
are a number of novelty boxes such 
as, Mother’s Day boxes containing 
a pound of chocolates and retailing 


for two dollars complete including . 


the container. But these contain the 
regular dollar a pound candies. In 
talking to a number of retailers dis- 
playing such packages the consensus 
of opinion was that the average pur- 
chaser is not interested in an elabo- 
rate and expensive box. The con- 
sumer is purchasing candy and not 
package and he would rather pay a 
dollar or a dollar and a quarter for a 
quality candy bearing a Mother’s 
Day band or label which conveys the 
intended sentiment than buy an os- 
tentatious box containing a mediocre 
quality candy. 

To find a package that contains 
real good, tender, marshmallows and 
marshmallow pieces is really the ex- 
ception. Even in the high priced 
packages the marshmallow pieces are 
tough and off-color. For packages 
retailing from eighty cents up a very 
good marshmallow can be made from 
gum arabic that will stand up for a 
long time. It may cost a trifle more 
to use gum arabic but the resulting 
quality marshmallow is worth that 
ditference. It will not become tough 
or dry and it will keep its color. 

Jap jelly pieces are not recom- 
mended for high grade assortments. 
Jelly made from apple or apricot 
paste will taste better and will stand 
up longer. Very fine jellies can be 
made using pectin or a powder con- 
taining pectin at a very nominal cost. 

Check up on your caramel for- 
mulas. Many of the caramel pieces 
have a grained coating around the 
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sides. 


Naturally this does not im- 
prove the eating quality of the cara- 
mel. Be sure your formula is bal- 
anced and contains sufficient invert 
to keep your caramels in proper eat- 
ing condition. 

Some of the nougats are too short 
and dry. Make chewey nougats for 
your package goods. This type of 
nougat costs no more but it does 
make a better eating piece of candy 
for which there is a greater demand. 


Candy Clinic 


(Continued from page 40.) 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: The quality of the candy in 
this box is good but the box is 
cheap looking. A liner both ways is 
needed, also a partition. It should 
have an outside wrapper of transpar- 
ent cellulose. Goods priced at 60 to 
70 cents today are put up in exten- 
sion top boxes with ribbons, wrap- 
pers, etc. Do not consider this pack- 
age up to standard. 


Code 5] 32 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb., $1.50 


(Purchased in a drug store in Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer extension top and bot- 
tom, printed in blue and white. Wrap- 
per of transparent cellulose. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coatings: Dark and milk. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Dark Coated Centers— 
Cream Brazil: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Cordial Pineapple: Good. 
Foiled Glace Pineapple: Good. 
Peppermint Cream— 

Flavor: Good. 

Cream: Tough and dry. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 
Apricot Jelly: Good. 
Foiled Cordial Strawberry: Good. 
Maple Walnut Cream: Good. 
Molasses Sponge: Good. 
Milk Coated Centers— 
Almonds: Good. 
Cordial Cherries: Good. 
Vanilla Buttercream: Off taste. 
Foiled Brazil: Good. 
Buttercrisp: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Jordon Almond: Good. 
Foiled Vanilla Caramels: Good. 
Foiled Nut Nougat: Good. 
Foiled Crystallized Bonbon: Good. 
Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: The quality of this candy is 


good. Suggest the divider be silver 
topped. Too many foiled pieces in- 


cluded. Peppermint cream too tough 
and dry. Suggest more nuts be used. 
The foiled caramels were partly 
grained. The gloss of the dark choc- 
olate coating was not good. Some 
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of the pieces were “bloomed.” The 
buttercream was off taste. Good raw 
materials were used in these candies 
but much checking up is needed on 
the manufacturing end. 

ode 5K 32 


French Creams, Fruits and Nuts— 
1 Lb., $1.50 

(Purchased at a hotel in San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Flashy; cheap 
looking. 

Box: One-layer, printed orange and 
gold and tied with orange tinsel rib- 
bon; wrapper of amber colored trans- 
parent cellulose. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
three pieces broken. 

Chocolate Coatings: Dark and milk. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers Dark Coating— 
Chocolate Fudge: Good. 
Cream Brazil: Good. 
Foiled Nougat: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Buttercream: Good. 
Nut Buttercream: Fair. 
Belmont Nut Buttercream: Good. 
Pecan Buttercream: Good. 
Cordial Pineapple: Good. 
Belmont Cocoanut Paste: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Buttercrisp: Fair. 

Centers Milk Coating— 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Belmont Nut Buttercrisp: Fair. 
Vanilla Buttercream: Fair. 
Pineapple Buttercream: Fair. 
Buttercrisp: Good. 

Nut Cluster: Good. 

Vanilla Fudge: Good. 

Pecan Cluster: Good. 

Assortment: Entirely too small. 

Remarks: This box of chocolates is not 
a $1.50 value. Pieces entirely too 
large and assortment too small. Pack- 
ing too loose; a number of pieces 
broken as a result. Suggest a liner 
and divider be used to keep pieces in 
place. Nearly all the buttercream 
centers had an off taste. Suggest 
pieces be made smaller, fewer creams 
used and more hard and chewey 
pieces included. 


Code 5L 32 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb., $1.50 
Capen in a drug store in Chicago, 
1.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: This is a fancy box, octagonal in 
shape with paper handle and tied 
with pink ribbon and pink cloth car- 
nation. Mother’s Day seal. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coating: Dark chocolate. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Chinese and split; good. 

Centers— 

Cocoanut Cream: Good. 
Maple Pecan Cream: Good. 
Fig Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Filbert Clusters: Good. 
Pink Nut Nougat: Good. 
Pistachio Cream: Good; too green in 
color. 
Pistachio Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Brazil Taffy: Good. 


CANDY CLINIC 


Orange Cream: Good. 
Walnuts: Poor taste. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Opera Cream: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Apricot Walnut: Good. 
Molasses Sponge: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 


Assortment: Good. ; 
Remarks: This box had a false bottom, 


making it appear exceptionally large. 
The bottom layer had a “W” divider 
and looked partly empty. No doubt 
this container is expensive, it being 
a fancy Mother’s Day box, so it can 
hardly be fairly compared with a 
regulation $1.50 pound box. 


Code 5M 32 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb., 75c 

(Purchased in a retail store in Wyo- 
ming.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced package. 

Box: One-layer; purple. Tied with 
purple grass ribbon and wrapped in 
transparent cellulose. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coating: Milk and bittersweet. 
Colors— 

Milk: Good. 
Bittersweet: Too dark. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Bittersweet Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Maple Walnut Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Milk Chocolate Coated Centers— 
Nut Nougat: Good. 

Cordial Cherry: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Strawberry Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Fig Paste: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Cordial Strawberry: Good. 

Brazil: Good. 

Pink Jelly: Flavor could not be 
tasted. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Nut Cream: Good. 

Cocoanut Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cocoanut Paste: Good. 

Cordial Cherry: Good. 

Cordial Pineapple: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Butter Taffy: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: The centers of these choco- 
lates are of good quality and work- 
manship for the price of 75 cents per 
pound. The bittersweet coating was 
not up to standard in quality. Sug- 
gest a liner be used both ways, also 
a divider. These will help the ap- 
pearance of the box when opened. 
The divider will keep the pieces in 
place. Two pieces were broken. The 
jelly piece was not right; suggest it 
be checked up. 

Code 5N 32 
Assorted Caramels—5 Pieces, 
2 Ozs., 5¢ 


(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 


Appearance of Package: Good; five 
caramel pieces wrapped in transpar- 
ent cellulose. Vanilla plain, vanilla 
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nut, chocolate plain, chocolate nut 
and vanilla marshmallow. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is an unusually fine 
eating caramel. 


Park & Tilford Suspends Opera- 
tions of Its Candy Business 
PERATIONS of the candy business 
which was founded ninety-two years 
ago by Messrs. Park and Tilford have 
recently been suspended and the candy 
machinery .and equipment of its plant at 
541 West 43d Street, New York, sold to 
the Union Confectionery Machinery 
Company for immediate disposal. 

Park & Tilford was reputed to have 
one of the most complete and modemly 
equipped plants in this part of the coun- 
try. It was one of the outstanding qual- 
ity houses and its reputation was world 
wide. 

It is understood that the suspension of 
its candy operations will in no way affect 
the other enterprises in which the Com- 
pany is engaged. 





Dale Steely with Apollo 
R. DALE STEELY, formerly su- 
perintendent of the W. F. Schrafft 
plant in Boston, Mass., has just been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the F, 
H. Roberts Company of Boston, manu- 
facturer of Apollo Chocolates, according 
to recent announcement. , 
While with the Schrafft Company, Mr. 
Steely was generally recognized as one 
of the ablest men in the business, and 
that Company’s remarkably _ efficient 
candy manufacturing plant is in no small 
degree a lasting tribute to Mr. Steely’s 
genius. 


New Yelkin Agents for Chicago 
Territory 
OSS & ROWE, INC., distributor of 
Yelkin, has just announced the ap- 
pointment of Davis & Davis, Inc, a 
agents for its standardized lecithin in the 
Chicago territory. 

This firm which has offices in the 
Wrigley Building, specializes in raw ma- 
terials for the confectionery and choc 
late trades. 





Henry H. Ottens 
S we go to press word comes to ts 
of the death of Mr. Henry H. Ot 
tens of the firm of Henry H. Ottens 
Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia 

Mr. Ottens died at his home on May 
7th after an illness of several months. 
He was sixty-eight years of age at the 
time of his death. 

Besides the firm bearing his name, 
which has supplied the confectionery and 
baking trades for many years, Mr. Ot 
tens was also engaged in publishing and 
the real estate business. He was partici 
larly interested in real estate develop 
ments along the Jersey Coast. : 

At this writing no details as to services 
or interment were available. 
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Highlights of N. C. A. Convention 


Program Planned Includes Address by W. J. Donald, 


Vice-President, American Management Association, 
Besides Dr. Julius Klein, Asst. Secretary of Commerce 
And Other Leading Authorities in Their Field 


PROGRAM studded with well- 

known speakers, each an au- 

thority in his own field, prom- 
ises to make the 1932 Convention of 
the National Confectioners’ Associ- 
ation one of the most interesting in 
history. The opening session will 
start at 10 o’clock, Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 24, in the Civic Audito- 
rium at Atlantic City. 

President Arno Sander’s address 
will be the first of the many pertain- 
ing to important problems of the in- 
dustry. He will be followed by Dr. 
Julius Klein, one of the most popu- 
lar speakers in America, and a life- 
long friend of the confectionery in- 
dustry. His subject, “The Business 
Outlook,” is one in which all will 
be keenly interested. 

The afternoon session will feature 
another speaker of national prom- 
inence in the address, “Profit Main- 
tenance Through a Trade Associa- 
tion,” by W. J. Donald, Vice-Presi-~ 
dent and Managing Director of the 
American Management Association. 
Mr. Donald is a nationally known 
expert on business management. 

Hot off the griddle will be a talk 
on “The Tax Situation in Washing- 
ton,” Wednesday morning, by W. 
Parker Jones, the industry’s capital 
representative. Then will follow the 
address, “Shipping by Truck,” by 
A. J. Broseau, Chairman, Motor 
Truck Committee, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. He 
is considered the leading authority 
on every subject relating to the 
manufacture and use of motor 
trucks, 

An illustrated address on the 
problems of profit margin, success- 
ful methods of increasing business, 
and reducing expenses will be given 
by L. H. Buisch of the National 
Cash Register Co. 

The important “Jobbers’ Cost 
Survey,” just started, will be dis- 
cussed by Malcolm McDonnell. Also 


W. J. Donald 


NTRODUCING W. J. Donald, 
Vice-President of the American 
Management Association, who will 
speak at the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion of the 1932 convention of the 
National Confectioners’ Association 
at Atlantic City. His subject is 
“Profit Maintenance Through a 
Trade Association.” Mr. Donald is 
regarded as one of the nation’s best- 
known authorities on trade associa- 
tions and their problems. 


He was educated at McMaster 
University, Canada, and holds the 


the Candy Exhibit at the 1933 Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, by Paul 
Beich. 

Thursday’s program will include 
Wm. R. Moore’s report on “The 
Proposed Application for Candy Re- 
classification” of freight rates so to 
reduce them in proportion to pres- 
ent values of candy. Dr. Stroud 
Jordan will speak on “Economical 
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degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
economics from the University of 
Chicago. For six years Mr. Donald 
was head of the Department of 
Economics at McMaster University. 

He was connected with the Amer- 
ican City Bureau in charge of civic 
campaigns, city planning and soning 
studies from 1917 to 1921. 

He is in great demand as a speak- 
er and in the past few years has 
addressed such groups as the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, Ameri- 
can Association of College Schools 
of Business, and several Interna- 
tional Management Congresses in 
Europe. 

He is equally well-known as a 
writer, being the author of many 
books and articles in leading maga- 
sines. 

The American Management As- 
sociation, of which Mr. Donald has 
been Vice-President since 1921, in- 
cludes seven hundred companies in 
which 4,000 executives are repre- 
sented. He is also a chairman of 
the program committee of the 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York City Trade 
Association Executives, editor-in- 
chief of the Handbook of Business 
Administration, published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill, and management coun- 
selor of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association. 


Scientific Control in the Plant,” and 
R. L. Purdon, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on their reports 
for the industry. 


The exposition, open from Mon- 
day to Friday, will offer many new 
ideas in packaging, new materials, 
and the last word in candy making 
machinery... You must be at At- 
lantic City! 








Atlantic City Auditorium. 


The Convention Program 


National Confectioners’ Association 


49th Annual Convention and Exposition 


Civic Auditorium 


Atlantic City--Week of May 23, 1932 


TUESDAY, MAY 24 
Forenoon—First Session 
This session will be open to all. 
10:00 A. M. 
Meeting called to order—Mr. A. E. 
dent. 
In Memoriam—Mr. A. E. Sander, President. 
President’s Address—Mr. A. E. Sander. 
Address, “The Business Outlook” —Dr. Julius Klein, 
Asst. Secy., U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Communications— 
Announcements— 


TUESDAY, MAY 24 
Afternoon—Second Session 
This session will be open to all. 
2:30 P. M. 

Meeting called to order—Mr. A. F. 
dent. 

General Report—Mr. Walter C. Hughes, Secretary. 

Address—"Profit Maintenance Through a Trade As- 
sociation” —Mr. W. J. Donald, Vice President and 
Managing Director, American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

Report—“Our Publicity and Educational Work’ — 
Mr. George H. Williamson, Chairman; Genera! 
Candy Company, Chicago. 


Sander, Presi- 


Sander, Presi- 


Address—‘IVhat’s Wrong With America”—Count 
Ernesto Russo, Philosopher, Thinker, Orator, 
Milan, Italy. 

The American Sugar Refining Company's very im- 
teresting film, “Energy Crystals of Health,” will be 
shown as the closing feature of the afternoon session, 
with accompanying lecture by Mr. N. B. Thompson of 
that company. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 25 
Forenoon—Third Session 
This session will be open to all. 
10:00 A. M. 


Meeting called to order—Mr. A. E. 
dent. 


Sander, Presi- 


Address—“The Tax Situation in IV ashington’— 
Mr. W. Parker Jones, Washington Representa- 
tive. 

Address—“Shipping by Truck”—Mr. A. J. Bros 
seau, Chairman, Motor Truck Committee, National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New York 
City. 

Report—"The Candy E.xrhibit at the International 
Exposition, 1933"°—Mr. Paul F. Beich, Chairman, 
Industrial Exhibit, Century of Progress—Inter 
national Exposition, Chicago, 1933. 

Address—“The Key to Bigger Profits’—Mr. L. H. 
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Buisch, Merchants’ Service Staff, National Cash 

Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Address—"Distribution Cost Survey of Jobbing 
Confectioners’—Mr. Malcolm McDonnell, Chair- 
man: The Puritan Chocolate Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 25 
Afternoon—Third Session 


There will be no session of the Convention this 
afternoon. We will all attend the Exposition and we 
urge you to take time to give special attention to all 
the exhibits. 

We want to show the Allied Trades that we appre- 
ciate the splendid support that they are giving us and 
their efforts to have interesting and instructive exhibits 
which are worthy of your special attention. 

THURSDAY, MAY 26 
Forenoon—Fourth Session 

This session will be open to all. 
10:00 A. M. 

Meeting called to order—Mr. A. E. 


dent. 
Address—“Education and Research in Industry’— 


Sander, Presi- 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 





Dr. H. E. Barnard, Director, Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Address—‘The Proposed Application for Candy 
Reclassification’—Mr. William R. Moore, Man- 
ager Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau, New 
York City. 

Address—“Economical Scientific Control in the 
Plant’—Dr. Stroud Jordan, Applied Sugar Lab- 
oratories, Inc., New York City. 

Address—Mr. R. L. Purdon, Asst. Chief, Market- 
ing Service Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


THURSDAY, MAY 26 
Afternoon—Fifth Session 


Only honorary and active members and their duly 
accredited representatives may attend this session. 
2:30 P. M. 

Meeting called to order—Mr. A. E. 

dent. 

Report of the Resolutions Committee. 

Report of the Nominating Committee. 

Election of officers and members of the Executive 

Committee. 


Sander, Presi- 


Directory of Exhibitors 


AMERICAN LECITHIN CORP., Atlanta, Ga. Booth 

No. 147. 

Exhibiting: Lexin, Confections made with Lexin. In 
attendance: .\V. A. Cleary, J. W. Conway and Jos. Eich- 
berg. 

THE AMERICAN MOLASSES CO of New York, 109-11 

Wall St., New York City. Booth No. 64. 

Exhibiting: Grandma’s Old Fashioned Unsulphured Mo- 
lasses, Molasses candies—coated and uncoated. In attend- 
ance: Wm. Lohr, R. S. Taussig, R.-W. Terry and Chas. 
Fahrenkamp. 


ANHEUSER BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. Booth No. 
82 


Exhibiting: Corn Syrup Unmixed. In attendance: 
Homer F. Ziegler, O. Wagner, Frank J. Kiernan and Chas. 
H. Grupe. 

ATLANTIC GELATIN CO., INC., Hill St., Woburn, 
Mass. Booth No 145. 

Exhibiting: Edible Gelatin. In attendance: J. H. Co- 
hen, W. H. Jose, A. F. Vyse. 

BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT & PRESERVING CO., 3224 
S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. Booth No. 142. 
Exhibiting: Dipping fruits, true fruit extracts, Conc. 

true fruit extracts, Vanilla, Maple concentrate, Flavors and 

Colors and candies made therefrom. In attendance: Dr. 

S. H. Baer, Miller Winston, L. T. Skidmore, J. B. O’Con- 

nor, 


oe BURNETT CO., 437 D St., Boston, Mass. Booth 
0. 6. 


Exhibiting: Flavoring extracts and candy colorings. In 
attendance: J. C. O’Brien, E. B. Pierce. 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, On- 

tario, Calif. Booth Nos. 171-172. 

Exhibiting: General citrus products used in manufac- 
ture of confections. In attendance: M. L. Chapman, D. R. 
Thompson, A. L. Freeman and E. L. Rhodes. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clinton, 

Towa. Booth No. 200. 

In attendance: Dr. A. P. Bryant, G. E. Corson. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, 

New York City. Booth No. 4. 

_ Exhibiting: Cerelose hydrate, anhydrous Cerelose, con- 
fectioners’ 3-Star corn syrup and a new line of candies 
and chocolates specially prepared with these products by 


the Cerelose Candy Experiment Station. In attendance: 
W. A. Cahoon, J. M. Krno, A. G. Peterson, C. C. Van 
Buskirk, C. H. Kirkland, D. E. Cornellier. 

FRED S. CARVER, Standard Statistics Bldg., New York 

City. Booth No. 5. 

Exhibiting: Carver Cocoa presses and metallic filter 
plates, Carver laboratory press. In attendance: Fred S. 
Carver, H. H. Fromm. 

THE DOBECKMUN CO., 3301 Monroe Ave., Cleveland, 

Ohio. Booths Nos. 51-52. 

Exhibiting: Dobeckmun cellophane packages. In attend- 
ance: Edwin L. Andres and J. R. Gilmore. 

DU PONT CELLOPHANE CoO., INC., 350 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. Booth Nos. 190-191-192. 

Exhibiting: Samples illustrating visible candy packages. 
Examples of old and new style candy packaging. Sugges- 
tions for new candy styles and units. In attendance: L. 
B. Steele, B. C. Robbins. 

EPPELSHEIMER & CO., 34 Hubert St., New York City. 

Booth No. 60. 

Exhibiting: Chocolate molds—Ice Cream molds. In 
Attendance: W. H. Warren, J. D. Warren, H. A. Shera, 
Louis Pasquale. 

a oe L. FRIEND, 52 India St., Boston, Mass. Booth 
o. 137. 

Exhibiting: New Bostonian model electric heated New 
Junior Model for small manufacturers. In attendance: 
Harry L. Friend. 

GENERAL FOODS SALES CO., INC., 250 Park Ave., 

New York City. Booth No. 201. 

Exhibiting: Bulk coconut and shelled nutmeats for the 
candy trade. In attendance: H. P. Haldt, D. H. Macaulay, 
W. A. Preble, J. I. MacDonald, W. L. Bonney, J. H. 
Baker, Jr.. G. W. McCullum. 

J. W. GREER CO., 119 Windsor St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Booth No. 136. 

Exhibiting: Automatic belt guiding device for tunnel 
and other belts. Samples of wire, tunnel and canvas belts 
for coating and cooling machinery. In attendance: Fred 
W. Greer, Don S. Greer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC, Schenectady, N. Y. Booth No. 


31. 
V. O. HERMANN CORP., 15 Park Row, New York City. 
Booth Nos. 121-122. 


DIRECTORY OF EXHIBITORS 


A. KLEIN & CO., 113 W. 17th St., New York City. Booth 
No. 173. 


Exhibiting: Novelty and fancy boxes for the confectionery 
trade. In attendance: J. W. Barrett, A. Klein. 

H. KOHNSTAMM & Co., INC., 11 E. Illinois St., Chi- 

cago, Ill. Booth No. 65. 

Exhibiting: Certified food colors—flavoring extracts. 
Both genuine fruits and hard candy flavors. In attendance: 
Hugo Pulver, Lou Woolf, Harold Weil. 

J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC., 248 W. Broadway, New 

York. Booth Nos. 72-73. 

In attendance: Emil Raue, J. Edward Baum. 
McGRAW BOX CO., 200 Fifth Ave. New York City. 

Booth No. 193. 

MAYER MFG. CORP., 1436 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

Booth No. 138. 

Exhibiting: Display racks. 
Mayer. 

THOS. MILLS & BRO., INC., 1301 N. 8th St., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. Booth Nos. 67-68. 

Exhibiting: Continuous candy forming machine as used 
for diced mints. Automatic reversing spinning machine, 
improved pulling machine, thermostat controlled electric 
chocolate dipping pans and other improved machinery. In 
attendance: Geo. M. Mills, G. Thos. Mills, John G. Mills. 
MILPRINT CORP., Milwaukee, Wis. Booth No. 11. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 40 

Rector St., New York City. Booth No. 71. 

Exhibiting: Certified food colors and malic acid. In 
attendance: Frank W. Green, E. E. Davies, T. A. Wiegand. 
a EQUIPMENT CoO., omnia ‘Mass. Booth 


In attendance: Theo. S. 


Exhibiting: Special decorating machinery. In attend- 
ance: B. E. C. Gillette, Geo. A. Bausman, H. C. Baum, 
D. C. Cottreal, A. Linton Bausman, Frank S. Moulton. 
NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING CO. OF NEW JER- 

SEY, 129 Front St., New York City. Booth No. 20. 

Exhibiting: Granulated, standard powdered, confectioners, 
transformed and invert sugars. In attendance: Mr. Rice, 
Mr. Hall, Mr. Moller, Mr. Truman, Mr. Young. 

THE NULOMOLINE CoO., 111 Wall St., New York City. 

Booth Nos. 62-63. 

Exhibiting: Nolomoline and Convertit—new and novel 
confections. In attendance: R. S. Taussig. Jas. A. King, 
J. P. Booker, Chas. Fahrenkamp, Miss T. M. Holicky, 
E. C. Henry. 

H. H. OTTEN MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. Booth No. 

144, 


ey MACHINERY CO., Springfield, Mass. Booth 

os. 1-2 
Exhibiting: Machine for wrapping bars in eg cello- 

phane registering the design. In attendance: . B. Hall, 

E. G. Westervelt, Ray Davis, P. E. Kyburg. 

PENICK & FORD SALES CO., INC. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Booth No. 30. 

Exhibiting: Products for the confectionery trade many. 
factured of corn and molasses. In attendance: D, P. 
O’Connor, N. M. Kennedy, H. T. Wager. 

— PILLIOD CABINET CO., Swanton, Ohio. Booth 

o. 81. 

Exhibiting: Wood etched candy boxes, cedar chests, 
wood etched serving trays for candy manufacturers and 
other novelty merchandising containers. In attendance: 
T. J. Pilliod, E. H. Bergin, L. H. Oppenheim. 

ROSS & ROWE, INC., 80 Broad St., New York, N. y, 
Booth Nos. 198-199. 

Exhibiting: Yelkin and samples of entire confectaay 
line improved with Yelkin. In attendance: J. Edw. Rowe, 
W. F. Schlesinger, A. T. Newth. 

F. Jj. SCHLEICHER PAPER BOX co... 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Booth No. 135. 
Exhibiting: Complete display of printed trade mark and 

fancy boxes including special boxes for all candy com. 

memorative days. In attendance: A. K. Schleicher. 

STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Booth No. 292 
In attendance: H. P. Dunlap, I. F. Wieland. 

C. STICLKER & CO., Reading, Pa. Booth No. 55. 
Exhibiting: Icing decorations, paper leaves. In attend- 

ance: Asher D. Stickler. 

UNION CONFECTIONERY MACHINERY CO., 318 
Lafayette St., New York City. Booth Nos. 9-10. 

UNITED CHEMICAL & ORGANIC PRODUCTS Co, 
4100 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Booth No. 143. 
Exhibiting: U-Cop- Co granulated and wheel dried flake 

gelatine. In attendance: J. W. Burns, F. E. Robinson, A. 

J. Shaw, A. Hamilton, J. J. Rawle, G. F. Weyand, F, J. 

Loeffler, H. G. Coburn. 

JOHN WERNER & SONS, 713 Lake Ave., 
N. Y. Booth 139. 

= = _ Co., 165 Duane St., New York City. Booth 
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Rockester, 


Exhibiting: oie moulds. In attendance: E. Faber, 
Oscar A. Haas, E. K. Bauer. 
WHITE-STOKES CO., INC., 3615 Jasper Place, Chicago, 
Il. Booth Nos. 140-141. 
Exhibiting: General line. Im attendance: R. M. Pres- 
ton, L. O. Stokes, E. G. Davisson, C. A. Dillon, J. R. Darey, 
A. B. Cassidy, J. E. Lynch, E. G. Buchanan. 





Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration 
(Continued from page 32) 
handling time, their temperature 
will not rise more than about one 
degree before receiving the coating. 
Consequently, the relative humidity 
of the air in the machine coating 
room must be below the point at 
which moisture would condense on 
the surface of the 75 degree centers. 
As the usual chocolate temperature 
varies from 87 degrees to 91 de- 
grees, the comparatively high room 
temperature of 80 degrees is main- 
tained. The cold conveyor belt of 
the cooling tunnel is exposed to the 
air of the coating room and a small 
quantity of air may be carried into 
the tunnel by the belt and the coat- 
ed goods. The moisture content of 


the air must be low enough to pre- 
vent condensation at these points, 
also. With a room temperature of 
80 degrees, 35 per cent relative hu- 
midity will insure freedom from 
trouble. 

Due to the heat sources in the 
machine coating room, artificial 
cooling is required in summer 
weather even to maintain a tem- 
perature as high as 80 degrees. 
Units located in the coating room or 
air from the packing room or cool- 
ing tunnel conditioner may be used 
for the conditioning of the space. 

It seldom is necessary to insulate 
the machine coating room if the 
building is of good construction and 
no extremely high temperatures 
prevail in the surrounding spaces. 
Adjoining conditioned rooms of 
considerably lower temperature may 
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be insulated to prevent heat leakage 
into those rooms. 
(To be continued) 





Carrier Sales Force in New 
Quarters 


FFICES in the Chrysler Building, 

completely air conditioned, now serve 
as headquarters for the Sales Department 
of Carrier Engineering Corporation i 
New York. Those visiting the offices 
will enjoy a fair sample of Carrier’s own 
“manufactured weather.” 


OFFICIAL - DIRECTORY OF 
THE SYRUP AND MOLASSES IN- 
DUSTRY—The third edition of the 
National Syrup and Molasses Associa- 
tion’s directory is now being distributed 
gratuitously to the trade. The 1932 
edition is gotten up in handy man 
form for ready desk reference. Copies 
may be obtained by writing George C. 
Williams, Secretary-Treasurer 0 the 
Association, P. O. Box No. 419, Kan 
sas City, Mo. 
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Significant Facts 
from The Drug Store Survey 


Chief, Costs and Operations Analysis Section 


LARGER profits 
can be _ obtained 
from sale of candy 
in the drug stores 
by giving proper 
location and dis- 
play to the candy 
department. There 
is a close relation- 
ship existing be- 
tween the fountain and the candy 
department, and when these two de- 
partments are set up properly larg- 
er sales are apt to be manifested in 
both. 

According to the preliminary find- 
ings in selected drug stores in St. 
Louis, studied in connection with the 
National Drug Store Survey in that 
city, in practically every instance 
there was a favorable response to 
candy advertising and to proper dis- 
play. Furthermore, it was found 
that through suggestion of larger 
purchases added sales were experi- 
enced. The cost of selling of addi- 
tional items is practically negligible. 
The average customer, it should be 
added, has no way of teliing the pal- 
atability of new items unless in some 
way he or she is told. 

On a number of occasions it was 
found in the survey that many of 
the drug stores treated candy as a 
staple item rather than a specialty 
which has a good turnover and at- 
tractive profits. Those stores which 
located the candy department in the 
front of the store and closely related 
it with the fountain, aided with 
proper display, increased their sales 
manifold. 


Valuable Facts on 
Customer Circulation Obtained 


Customer circulation might be 
said to be one of the important bases 
of determining the proper location 
of the candy department in the drug 
store. Experimental checks were 
made in the drug store survey and 

ed under the microscope for an- 
alysis. The checks were made by 
alf-hour periods; weather condi- 


WROE ALDERSON 


By WROE ALDERSON 


Merchandising Research Division 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


tions were recorded for each period, 
as, well as sex and age of individual 
customers. 

The following figures though not 
entirely complete disclose some 
startling revelations. A total of 
27,341 customers who entered the 
stores were observed and then asso- 
ciated with the kind of purchase 
made in the various departments. 

Customers entering these stores 


during the checking periods made- 


their first visits as follows: 
To the 
FouNTAIN Dept. went 
Tosacco Dept. went 
Canby Dept. went 
TorLtet Goops Dept. went 


MeEpIcINE Dept. went......... 


Sunpry Dept. went 
TELEPHONE Dept. went 


VENDING MACHINE went......... 


Tora 


Out of the total of 27,341 sales 
only 3,422 or approximately 12% 
per cent, one in eight, were made 
in more than one department. Then 
multiple sales were from some other 
department to the following : 


Department 
FounTAIN DEPT 
Tosacco Dept 
Canby Dept 
Tortet Goops Dept 
MEDICINE 
SUNDRIES 
TELEPHONE 


VENDING MACHINE........... 


gS SES Sore nee neg ee Resa 


Observation indicates that very 
often the second purchase is closely 
related, either as to use, or sugges- 
tion to the first purchase. 

Analysis of the circulation data 
discloses some startling facts which 
can be briefly summed up as follows: 

1. In the early morning sales are 
largely to men and involve in the 
main, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 
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. 2,728 


2. During the forenoon sales are 
£ 


largely to housewives, shopping for 
home needs. 

3. At noon sales are preponder- 
antly to children from a nearby 
school and involve, generally, the 
fountain and candy department. 

4. During the afternoon there is 
a general trade. 

5. During the evening, sales 
might consist of candy, fountain and 
tobacco. In all the stores observed 
there was a pronounced association 


approximately 43% 
approximately 22% 
approximately 11% 
approximately 5% 
approximately 10% 
approximately 4% 
approximately q 
approximately 1% 


100% 


of fountain and the candy depart- 
ment and with candy and the to- 
bacco department. 

These drug stores in St. Louis 
reported sales of candy and nut 
meats for the period April to Octo- 


Percentage 
22 
21 
20 
5 
15 
6 
6 
5 


100 


Frequency 


ber, 1931 in the amount of $3,966, 
the average sale per store being 
$1,460. Since the data of the candy 
department represents the summer 
period when confectionery sales are 
usually lower than at other times of 
the year, it is evident that the an- 
nual average sale per store will ap- 
proximate more than two times the 
amount shown above. This clearly 





indicates that confectionery occupies 
a very prominent part in drug store 
sales. The figures of the three stores 
were combined and averaged to 
avoid individual disclosures, without 
taking away the value of the figures. 
These figures, it is believed, repre- 
sent a candy department in a typical 
drug store for the summer period. 


Gross Margin Averaged 36.8% 
The average gross margin, which 
is the difference between sales price 
and cost of goods, for all confection- 
ery sales was found to be 36.8 per 
cent of selling price. Off hand, it 
would occur to the average business 
man, in face of price cutting as, for 
example, selling bar items 3 for 10c 
the gross margin would be much 
lower. However, in the three stores 
under observation not one of them 
sold bars at a cut price. Most man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers, when 
selling to the retail trade, price their 
goods so the retailer will make a 
334% per cent on sales. The table 
below shows the average gross mar- 
gin for the various types of candy. 
Oddly enough, it was found that 
instead of packaged goods showing 
the largest gross margin it involved 
the lowest with its average annual 
turn of about 10.8. A closer ob- 
servation of these figures indicated 
that the average sale on packages 
was around 70 cents. Unusual 
warm weather during the period un- 
der analysis compelled the merchant 
to dispose of his package goods at a 
lower price in order to move them. 


Turnover 10.8 Times Annually 
On the average $180.40 was tied 
up in candy inventories in the three 


Why Your Average Salesman 
Can’t Sell the Chains 


THE failure of salesmen to sell the 
“resale” possibilities and not merely the 
merchandise is costing manufacturers an- 
nually millions of dollars’ worth of chain- 
store business. 

An investigation was recently made in 
the interest of a large manufacturer who 
wanted to know why he was unable to 
get even to first base with the chains. 
His products were nationally advertised 
brands, and enjoyed a good distribution 
with the independents. 

“Too many manufacturers,” observed a 
leading chain buyer, “leave their chain- 
store contacts to mediocre men, and then 
wonder why they are not getting their 
rightful share of chain business; or, if 
they are securing some orders, they can- 
not understand why they are getting them 
at a price with little or no profit margin. 


1 = 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 

estimated turnover 
of 10.2 a year. The largest inven- 
tory was in bar goods’ which 
amounted to $70.10 and nut-meats 
the lowest, $6.60. Large varieties 
of bar goods account for the large 
inventory in this group. Packaged 
goods inventory amounted to $44.30 
with only 20 items in stock. Usually 
the entire inventory of package is 
on display and unless it is placed in 
an attractive and prominent place, 
sales of this item will not be as great. 


Bar Goods Lead Sales 


Bar goods accounted for 34 per 
cent of all candy sold in the three 


stores with an 


typical drug stores in St. Louis, 
Package goods were second in im 
portance, amounting to 24 per cent 
of total candy sales. Bulk goods 
and chewing gum goods amounted 
to 13 per cent and 16 per cent re 
spectively, the remainder of the sales 
being made up of mints and nu 
meats. 

While these figures indicate only 
an analysis of the candy department 
during the summer months, they 
clearly indicate and suggest the po- 
tentialities of profits in the average 
drug store for the merchant who js 
alert and up to date in modern mer- 
chandising. 


Sales of Confectionery in Three Selected St. Louis Drug Stores for 
Six Months’ Period Ending October 6, 1931 


No. of 
Items Average 
Type of Candy Inventory 


$ 70.10 
44.30 
30.50 
15.30 
13.60 

6.60 


$180.40 


Packaged . 


Gum 
Mints 
Nut Meats 


Total 


Gross 
Type of Candy Margin 
Bars 
Packaged . 
3ulk 
Gum 
Mints 


Nut Meats 


$185.63 
111.51 
76.44 
88.82 
43.40 
31.31 


Total 


“Successful contacting of chain buyers 
can only be done by first-class salesmen— 
men with authority to act on the spot, 
and who know some of the chain’s prob- 
lems of merchandising and reselling. . . . 
They prove to the buyer that there is a 
demand for their products, and they point 
out their profit possibilities.” 

A composite of the organization tactics 
employed by progressive manufacturers 
to handle their chain-store business is 
briefly as follows: 

1. An Executive in direct charge of all 
chain-store sales. 

He is usually a personal executive 
often with a title. He works in con- 
junction with the local district man- 
agers of his sales organization. Where 
the concern has brokerage affiliation, 
this executive works closely with the 
local broker. This chain-store sales 
executive always has full and final au- 
thority to act on prices, advertising al- 
lowances, and all other matters. 

2. A Policy. 
All manufacturers successfully sell- 
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Per cent 
Distribution 


34.2 


Amt. of 
Sales 


No. of 
Sales 


500.65 

351.64 24.1 

193.87 13.3 

229.10 157 

108.00 7 
76.50 


6,320 
375 
5,723 
4,653 
2,077 
538 


19,686 


$1,459.76 


Gross 
Margin 
Ratio 


34.2 9.0 
31.8 10.8 
39.4 77 
38.8 18.3 
40.1 9.5 
40.9 13.7 


36.8 10.2 7 4c 


Annual 
Turnover 


ing chains have a price policy concern 
ing chains. This they adhere to rather 
closely and do not attempt to change 
according to the demands of the indi- 
vidual buyers. 

3. A Plan. 

Beside coordination of chain sales 
under one head, and a price policy, @ 
manufacturer should have a _ plan 
There are all kinds and types of plans 
They may include national advertising, 
local advertising, cooperative advertis- 
ing, concessions, and others.—John J, 
McCarthy, in Advertising & Selling, 
March 31. 


Dilling Candy Company's. New 
Distributing Branch Opened 


Dilling Candy Company of India 
apolis have moved into their new 
branch office in Evansville, Ind. This 
is their seventh branch, with Terre 
Haute, Vincennes, South Bend, Marion, 
Ind., Decatur, Ill, and Dayton, O, a 
ready established. All the manufactut- 
ing is still done in Indianapolis. 
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A Salesman’s Idea of 


The Right Selling Attitude 


By LON B:NCINI 
President, Western Confectionery 
Salesmen’s Association 


HILE calling on a jobber 

not long ago I noticed a 

placard which read. “DE- 
PRESSION!” That is just what 
we all have to do—*PRESS ON.” 
The salesman who goes around 
dreaming of the past, looking upon 
the present with smoked glasses and 
wishing for a brighter future is 
hound to lose in this great struggle. 

Don’t become discouraged; keep 
smiling ; it helps. 

During these depressed times it 
js most important to keep in touch 
with the trade. Make your calls reg- 
ularly. Don’t pass up a call on a 
customer just because you think he 
has enough of your product. If 
you do pass up a call of this kind 
the chances are that you have passed 
up an order—and Mr. Competitor 
comes along to get it. 

Remember this: the things that 
some salesmen say cannot be done 
are being done every day. No man- 
ufacturer expects the impossible but 
he does expect a salesman to give 
his best. The man who does this 
will come through with flying colors 
enjoying the prosperity that is sure 
to come to him in the future. 


A Good Word for the Salesmen 


Most of us are acutely aware of 
our own problems, some of us, per- 
haps, to the exclusion of the diffi- 
culties and trials being experienced 
by everyone else. There are others 
of us, however, who are fully aware 
oi what our employers are up 
against during these unusual times : 
who are striving to lighten the bur- 
den of the factories all they can and 
are giving a good many dollars’ 
worth of actual work for every dol- 
lar of business that is placed on the 
hooks. 


Manufacturers Decervirg 
Support 

Many manufacturers and_ sales 
managers, perhaps the majority of 
them, appreciate all their represen- 
latives are doing, and are in turn 
trying their utmost to give all the 
assistance possible from headquar- 
ters. This type of employer keeps 


in close touch not only with his 
salesman but with their individual 
territories. He has understanding 
and has the needs of each represen- 
tative clearly in his mind. He studies 
the requirements of the several ter- 
ritories and invites comment, criti- 
cism even, from his men. He does 
not conclude that a falling off in 
business is essentially the fault of 
his salesman but realizes that there 
may be contributing causes and 
makes it his business to find out 
what they are. Sometimes they may 
be found very close to home. This 
“ype of employer commands the loy- 
alty and respect of everyone and no 
one is quicker to appreciate his 
worth than the men who represent 
him. He will go far and his busi- 
ness will not suffer to the extent 
that many others will. 

This is a wonderful business of 
ours, built up to be one of the lead- 
ing industries of the country in a 
few short years. Why cannot we 
all have the welfare of our chosen 
field sufficiently at heart to make a 
real effort at understanding each 
other’s problems? Only by doing 
this can we present a united front 
to our daily task and it will spell real 
success for us all. 


Loss Leaders Mean 
Lost Prestige 


THE loss leader is pretty generally 
used and is a pretty generally abused sales 
device. The manufacturers who contem- 
plate selling no-profit items shou'd re- 
member advantage gained is usually tem- 
porary. There is no doubt of the fact 
that a sales force can sell more merchan- 
dise at a no-profit price than it can at a 
profit. On the other hand, it is not build- 
ing healthy, permanent business. One of 
the biggest problems facing the national 
advertiser today arises from the fact that 
retailers have been using nationally ad- 
vertised products as price footballs — 
Printers’ Ink, February 4, 1932. 


New Quarters for Bush 

J. BUSCH & CO., INC., manu- 

efacturer of flavors and essential 
oils, formerly located at 370 Seventh 


Avenue. is now located at 11 East 38th 
Street. New York City. 
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GENERAL CONSUMER MAR- 
KET STATISTICS—This is a supp'e- 
ment to the “Market Data and 
Book.” It has just been issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and contains the latest available 
figures on markets for consumer goods 
—the general consumer market, the 
farm market and the industrial market, 
each being treated separately and in 
great detail. The information included 
in the supplement falls within the years 
1929 and 1930. It contains valuable in- 
formation which should enter into any 
appraisal of marketing possibilities for 
any given section of the country. 
Copies of this publication can be ob- 
tained from the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., at 60 cents 
per copy. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS— 
This is a report of unusual interest and 
value in the field of marketing, just 
published by the Bureau of Census. In 
addition to covering the 96 major met- 
ropolitan districts in the United States 
the report contains a map of the United 
States showing the location and rela- 
tive importance from a_ population 
standpoint of each district. A full-page 
map of each area, giving the minor 
political divisions of the cities and sur- 
rounding suburbs, is also included. 
Tables accompanying the maps give 
detailed statistics as to the population 
of each separate division. Copies of this 
report may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D 
C. The price is 85 cents per copy. 

USE OF LEXIN IN CHOCO- 
LATE—An attractive 16-page_ illus- 
trated booklet describing the advan- 
tages and use of Lexin (vegetable 
lecithin) in chocolate coating, written 
primarily from the confectioners’ point 
of view, has just been issued by the 
American Lecithin Corporation and is 
available on request. Much interesting 
and valuable information has been com- 
pressed within the covers of the book- 
let and many practical facts based on 
plant experience in numerous checo- 
late and confectionery factories are dis- 
cussed. The booklet deals with such 
points as fluidity, gloss, stabilized visco- 
sity, workability, uniformity, closer con- 
trol of production, moulding, etc. Also 
included are formulas and data regard- 
ing use of Lexin in other confections, 
especially chewing candies, and fat- 
containing candies generally. 


TABER PUMP BULLETIN NO. 
C-628—This new bulletin, just released 
by the Taber Pump Co., describes in 
detail corn syrup pumps and other 
heavy duty pumps manufactured for 
the confectionery trade by this com- 
pany. Copies are free on request. They 
can be secured by writing to the Taber 
company, 288 Elm street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New Research Laboratory for Merck & Co. 


ORK on the new Research Labora- 

tory which was begun recently at 
Rahway, New Jersey, for Merck & Com- 
pany, Inc., well known manufacturing 
chemists, is progressing rapidly. The proj- 
ect which has been under consideration 
for some months was deliberately started 
at this time to enable the company to in- 
crease rather than diminish its activities 
in research and technical endeavor. The 
company’s action is in striking contrast 
with the “laying-low” attitude so preva- 
lent today. 

The new Merck Laboratory building 
will be a Colonial type, brick structure, 
with a central section 40 ft. by 80 ft., of 
two stories and basement. On each end 
of this central section will be two one- 
story wings, 50 ft. by 100 ft. The wings 
will be connected with the central section 
by two one-story units, 10 ft. by 38 ft. 

The south wing will be devoted to 
carrying on pure or fundamental re- 
search, for which three laboratories will 
be provided. Another laboratory will be 
fitted for bio-chemical research, and there 
will be an adjoining incubator room con- 
taining a sterilizer, incubator, and other 
necessary equipment. In a pharmacologi- 
cal laboratory the physiological action of 
various chemicals will be investigated. 
Adjoining each of the laboratories will 
be offices for the chemists and pharmacol- 
ogist in this section. There will also be 
a laboratory for micro-analysis, a micro- 
balance room, an ordinary balance room 
and an ice-room. 


The north wing will contain a large 
chemical laboratory, 50 ft. by 50 ft., suit- 
able for twelve chemists carrying on ap- 
plied research and development work. In 
this wing provision will also be made for 
carrying on studies on small scale plant 
operations—the step between research 
laboratory and factory. 

The central section will contain on the 
first floor the offices and private labora- 
tories of the research directors. In addi- 
tion, there will be an optical and a physi- 
cal laboratory; and a laboratory in which 
research will be carried out on the con- 
tainers used for various chemicals. 

Here also will be located the library, 
which will be an outstanding feature of 
the building. The ceiling runs up into 
the peak of the roof, giving full height 
for the stacks for books, which will also 
be carried into the attic spaces made avail- 
able for this purpose. The arrangement 
of the library will provide for work 
tables and complete files of technical liter- 
ature from all over the world. The work 
of the librarian and abstractors will be 
carried on in adjacent locations. The pat- 
ent department offices will also be locat- 
ed on the second floor. 

The basement of this section will con- 
tain a constant temperature and humidity 
room, a dark room, a combustion analysis 
laboratory, a glass-blowing room, and a 
carpenter shop. Provision has been made 
also for a chemical and glassware store 
room, a machine room and a battery 
room, 





Jobbers’ Survey Fund Gaining Support 


F Aymara half of the needed funds 
have been pledged to support the 
Department of Commerce in making the 
national confectionery jobbing survey in 
Cincinnati, plans for which were an- 
nounced in the April CoNFECTIONERY 
BuYEr. 

Actual work on the survey was to have 
been started the first of April, but due 
to the need for the services of John 


Bromwell (who will be in charge of the 
survey) at St. Louis in connection with 
the St. Louis Drug Survey during the 
past month, start of the jobbing survey 
was delayed until around the first of 
May. 
C. M. MeMillan, director of the cam- 





paign to raise $1,500 for the industry's 
part in the’ work, expressed himself as 
quite confident that the remaining funds 
needed will be forthcoming in a short 
time: He said: 

“The jobber is coming into a new un- 
derstanding of his duties as a distributor 
and I believe he will be quick to appre- 
ciate the information this survey will 
provide him. 

“Not only this, but the manufacturer 
appreciates the fact that any improve- 
ment that is brought about in the job- 
bing business will result in more efficient 
distribution of the manufacturer's 
products.” 

Every effort is being made to secure 
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cooperation of the organized groups in 
the industry. The results here have been 
most disappointing so far, as only the 
Southern Wholesale Confectioners’ Asgo- 
ciation, the Cincinnati Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, the Westchester County Jobbers’ 
Association, New York, and the N, ¢ 
A. have contributed. 

Several companies have pledged most 
liberally, among whom are Planters’ Nut 
& Chocolate Co., Fred W. Amend Co, 
Beaty Specialty Co., Life Savers, Ine, 
Littlefield & Steere Co., and Beech Nut 
Packing Co. Others will no doubt be 
heard before this is published. 

Much credit for the success of the 
campaign to raise the necessary funds 
must go to Malcolm A. McDonell, of the 
Puritan Chocolate Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In addition to being the driving force be- 
hind the movement, Mr. McDonell con- 
tributed his personal check to defray the 
cost of the campaign to raise funds, 

Those who have not yet pledged some- 
thing to the survey are asked to send 
their pledges to headquarters of the Con- 
fectionery Jobbing Survey, 223 Court- 
land St., N. E. Atlanta, Ga., immediately. 





Miss Helmer Joins Sylvania Sales 
Staff 

NNOUNCEMENT has just come 

from the offices of Sylvania Indus- 
trial Corporation, manufacturers of trans- 
parent cellulose wrapping material known- 
as “Sylphrap,” that Miss F. T. Helmer is 
now associated with their Sales Depart- 
ment. 

Miss Helmer has had a most interest- 
ing career, and long experience in the pa- 
per industry. For fifteen years she was 
associated with the Newton Falls Paper 
Company, of Watertown, New York. For 
the past six years she was manager of 
the New York office of Westfield River 
Paper Company, Inc., of Russell, Mass. 
She enters the cellulose field after broad 
experience covering the manufacture of 
folding cartons, news, wrapping, envelope, 
book, boxboard, and glassine papers, from 
the timbering operations to the finished 
products. 





Du Pont Reduces Cellophane 
Price 


NOTHER price reduction for Cello- 

phane which took effect May 2nd was 
recently announced by the DuPont Celle- 
phane Company. 

This announcement is coincident with 
the completion of added plant facilities 
at Buffalo, New York. according to the 
statement of DuPont officials. 





Thomas L. Driscoll 


Thomas L. Driscoll, for thirty years 
superintendent of George Close Con- 
fectionery Co., Cambridge, passed 
away recently. Mr. Driscoll was not 
only well known in the confectionery 
industry but was very active im 
den, Mass., where he resided. 
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Monthly Candy Sales 
of Only 365 Manufacturers 





Average $15.000.0001 


Are You Getting YourShare? 





It Fits the Pocket 
And the Field of Candy Distribution 





CCA 


Circulation Verified by 
Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc. 


The Market Belongs to Those Who 
Go After It; The CONFECTIONERY 
BUYER Cowers that Market! 


WOuR advertisement in’ The CONFECTIONERY 
BUYER will reach an average of 8,000 selected whole- 
sale distributors and large retail outlets for candy 
regularly each month. 


The CONFECTIONERY BUYER is the only pub- 
lication devoted exclusively to the interests of candy 
buyers the country over, that can legitimately make 
such an assertion without fear of contradiction! 


No other publication in the confectionery field offers 
wasteless, concentrated coverage of your market. 
Prove this to your own complete satisfaction by com- 
paring the audited circulation (C. C. A.) figures of 
The CONFECTIONERY BUYER with whatever veri- 
fied figures you can obtain on any or all other confec- 
tionery publications. You are entitled to this proof. 


But that is only a part of the picture. The other is 
that candy buyers are enthusiastic over The BUYER. 
And why shouldn’t they be, when it is the only publi- 
cation they can really call their own. 


Mr. Candy Manufacturer, The CONFECTIONERY 
BUYER is your medium; it will carry your message 
to the markets for your merchandise at the lowest 
possible cost per prospect. 


And remember this: The candy business today goes 
to those who go after it! So, back up your salesmen 
with advertising in the candy buyer’s own publication 
and get that business! 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Division of The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co. 


1143 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 














Candy Institute Takes Stand 
on Returned Goods 


DEFINITE policy on return goods 

was recently adopted by the General 
Line manufacturers who are members of 
the Candy Institute, taking similar action 
to that of the Package Goods Group, 

The industry has long suffered effects 
of the Return Goods evil upon profits 
and it is believed this action will go far 
toward correcting loose practices in the 
return of merchandise. 

Following a careful study by the man- 
ufacturers and Institute Management, 
the policy stated below was adopted and 
on March 25, 1932, became effective. 

1. Conditions under which the manu- 
facturer will accept goods, for credit, is 
where the goods have been received by 
the jobber or the retailer, and are found 
to be unsaleable due to imperfect manu- 
facture or any other cause traceable to 
the manufacturer. Under such condi- 
tions the manufacturer will pay the 
transportation costs covering the return 
—but any such claims must be made 
within ten (10) days from the receipt 
of the goods. 

No goods are to be returned without 
first submitting the claim to the manu- 
facturer by letter, samples to be sent in 
support of the claim. 

2. There is to be no consignment of 
merchandise. Any sales of any candy, 
by any manufacturer, that are made 
with the understanding of full credit, in 
the case of return goods, is clearly con- 
signment, or a guaranteeing of sale, of 
merchandise, whatever the basis of bill- 
ing. 

A folder entitled, “A Statement from 
the Institute on Return Goods,” was re- 
leased by President Joseph Gooch, Jr. It 
carries the signatures of the Institute 
members subscribing to the policy. They 
are: 

Henry Heide, Inc., Reed Candy Co., 
Hawley & Hoops, George Ziegler Co., The 
D. L. Clark Co., John H. Dockman & Son, 
Inc., The Edw. M. Becker Co., Wayne 
Candies, Inc., Mueller-Keller Candy Co., 
National Licorice Co., Kibbe Brothers Co., 
The Ed. Messer Confectionery Co., York 
Caramel Co., Zion Institutions & Indus- 
tries, Inc., The Rochester Candy Works, 
Bunte Brothers, Luden’s, Inc., Oswego 
Candy Works, Inc., The Bonita Co., The 
John Mueller Licorice Co., The George 
Blome & Son Co., P. Margarella, Belmont 
Candy Co., Inc., Fred W. Amend Co., 
New England Confectionery Co., Geo. ©. 
Smith & Co., Brock Candy Co., The Wm. 
M. Hardie Co., Candy Brands, Inc., Bran- 
dle & Smith Co., Dilling & Co., Farley 
Candy Co., National Candy Co., Inc., 
Hardie Brothers Co., The Voneiff-Drayer 
Co., Bradas & Gheens, Thinshell. Can- 
dies, Inc., American Licorice Co., The 
George Close Co., The Bradley, Smith Co., 
Charles N. Miller Co., Paul F. Beich Co., 
The Metro Chocolate Co., Standard Can- 
dy Co., Littlefield & Steere Co., Harris- 
Woodson Co., Heidelberger Confectionery 
Co., Quaker City Choc. & Conf’y Co., Inc., 
American Candy Co., Elbee Chocolate Co., 
Inc. 

Map Mailed to Jobbers 

Direct contact with jobbers through- 

out the country was recently made by 


the Institute in mailing a Broadside Map, 
for the purpose of visualizing to them its 
program, who the members are, where 
they are located and what they hope to 
accomplish through Institute group ac- 
tion. 

The Institute, it was stated, and its 
members ask nothing of the jobber. “We 
hope to create a feeling of mutual con- 
fidence,’ said Mr. Gooch, “between our 
members and their jobbing outlets, and 
thus gradually build back to higher price 
levels, through better quality of candy, 
better trade practices, and better service 
to the consuming public.” 


MARYLAND AIR CONDITION- 
ING CORPORATION’S CATALOG 
AND SPECIFICATIONS — A new 
20-page booklet describing the .com- 
pany’s conditioning and refrigerating 
equipment. Issued by Maryland Air 
Conditioning Corporation, Baltimore, 
Md. Copies free on request. 


Chemical Reactions of S 
—Dr. Bryant’s Subject 
fore Chicago Club 


At its regular monthly meeting on 
2, the Candy Production Club of @ 
cago heard an instructive educatig 
talk on “The Chemistry of Candy,” 
Dr. A. P. Bryant, consulting cheg 
for the Clinton Corn Syrup and Ref 
ing Company, Clinton, lowa. Dr. Bryg 
primarily discussed the chemical reacts 
which takes place as the various sugas 
are broken down in the making of cand 


He gave a comprehensive discusgig 
of the difficulties that-candy manufacty 
ers encounter in making candy and whi 
they are sometimes unable to account 
He pointed out that sugar is a very 
peramental commodity and so many 
tors enter into the reaction it 
through that it is impossible to define 
one particular cause of the chemical 
iations that.sometimes take place. 
Bryant stated that the application of 
(that is, whether a slow fire or fast 
is used), the moisture conditions, 
other factors all tend to cause slight 
ations in the chemical reactions ag 
sugar breaks down into dextrose 
levitose. 
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An Invitation 


CORDIAL invitation has been ex- 
tended to all confectioners attending 
the Atlantic City convention by the Du- 
Pont Cellophane Company, to visit the 
permanent DuPont Product Exhibit 1lo- 
cated on the Boardwalk opposite Steeple- 
chase Pier, between Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina Avenues. During the 
week of the convention a special window 
display of Cellophane wrappéd candies 
will feature the Exhibit. Be sure to take 
a short time off to visit this display. 
The illustration above shows DuPont's 
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recent Easter exhibit in which candy 
featured. 
This exhibit is maintained throughé 
the year. Each industry is allotted 
at intervals. This is considered valuabl 
publicity for manufacturers of Cellophat 
wrapped products since the attendance | 
always large and a staff is on hand? 
furnish information and answer questi 
arising from the display at all times. 
In 1931 the exhibit was actually 
by over a quarter of a million people, 
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